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PREFACE 


The  correction  of  stammering  and  stuttering  is  at 
once  complex  and  delicate.  Patience,  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  student  and  the  teacher  are 
necessary  in  the  process  of  correction.  The  confidence 
of  the  stammerer  or  stutterer  in  his  teacher  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  success  or  failure  of  a given 
case  may  be  based. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  includes  a discussion  of 
the  causes  of  stammering  and  stuttering  and  suggested 
remedial  methods  for  their  correction  for  use  in  grades 
nine  to  twelve. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  simplify  the  terms  and  adopt 
the  methods  of  correction  to  the  high  school  level.  The 
basic  fundamental  principles  for  all  levels  remain  un- 
changed. 

The  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Frederick  V. 
Martin,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  for  his  careful  and  in- 
structive guidance,  his  clinical  notes  and  his  general 
methods. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

♦...In  the  speech  machine  as  with  any  other  machine  it*s 
the  little  bolt  that  works  loose  and  throws  all  the  rest 
of  the  parts  out  of  gear. — Martin.1 * 

The  most  common  type  of  speech  defect  is  stammering 
(or  stuttering) . ^ The  number  in  the  United  States  alone  is 
approximately  1,400,000,  and  one  of  every  100  children  is 
destined  to  suffer  from  this  abnormality. 3 This  means  that 
20,000  new  cases  appear  annually  to  maintain  the  percen- 
tage which  has  remained  constant  for  the  past  twenty 
years.4 

Stammering  is  no  respector  of  persons.  It  attacks 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  at  various  age  levels. 
There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  predicting  its  manifestation. 
It  is  frequently  Intermittent,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  people  stammer  vary  greatly.  Some  stammerers  ex- 
perience difficulty  at  every  point  and  in  any  circum- 
stances; others  stammer  only  on  occasions. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a pupil  to  have 


■^Frederick  V.  Martin,  Manual  of  Speech  Training.  (Geneva, 
New  York:  The  Humphrey  Press  Inc.,  1945.)  p.  47. 

^O.S,  English  and  Gerald  H.  J.  Pearson,  Emotional  Problems 
of  Living.  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1945.1 
p.  203. 

3 Charles  Van  Riper,  Speech  Correction.  Principles  and 
Methods.  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  inc. , 1939.)  p.  317. 

%.  J.  Heltman,  First  Aids  for  Stutterers.  (Boston,  Ex- 
pression Co. , 1943. ) p.  5. 
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perfectly  normal  speech  with  one  teacher,  and  stammer  serious- 
ly with  another.  This  contradiction  means  that  for  that  par- 
ticular pupil,  conditions  in  the  class  where  he  has  diffi- 
culty are  not  favorable  to  good  speech.  A stammerer  often 
finds  that  he  can  speak  more  easily  to  strangers  who  are  not 
expecting  him  to  stumble,  and  who  will  therefore  address  him 
normally,  than  he  can  to  friends  and  acquaintances  who  are 
likely  to  assume  an  elaborately  unconscious  manner  when 
speaking  to  him. 

The  stammerer  usually  speaks  with  fewest  interruptions 
in  those  situations  and  circumstances  in  which  he  is  neither 
over-stimulated  nor  tense.  Situations  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  make  a favorable  social  impression  are  dif- 
ficult for  him,  since  such  impressions  are  made  largely  by 
means  of  speech.  Many  stammerers  do  not  experience  diffi- 
culty when  they  do  not  care  if  they  stammer. 

Almost  every  stammerer  can  at  some  time  or  other  make 
every  sound  perfectly. 5 Once  the  stammerer  is  convinced  of 
this,  the  first  step  in  correcting  the  difficulty  has  been 
taken.  The  stammerer  needs  to  be  shown  that  he  can  talk 
with  all  people  and  under  all  conditions.  To  stress  this 
point  it  should  be  brought  to  the  stammerer^  attention  that 


5 

Robert  West,  Lou  Kennedy  and  Anna  Carr,  The  Rehabilitation 
of  Speech.  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.,  1937.)  p.  266. 
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there  is  no  organic  basis  for  stammering.  No  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  prove  that  the  speech  organs  of  the  stammerer 
are  in  any  way  different  from  the  speech  organs  of  the  non- 
stammerer.  ® 

Nearly  every  stammerer  can  talk  at  least  to  someone,  or 
in  some  situation  without  the  usual  trouble.  The  stammerer 
may  have  long  periods  of  time  over  which  he  experiences  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  speaking  even  during  some  degree  of 
excitement  or  emotional  strain.  All  such  successes  are  what 
make  the  disorder  so  confusing  to  the  layman  as  well  as  to 
the  stammerer  himself. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  problem.  The  purpose  of  this  service 
paper  is  to  discuss  the  theories  of  stammering,  and  to 
suggest  a treatment  or  methods  by  which  the  classroom  teacher 
may  help  correct  this  particular  speech  defect. 

No  secret  formula  exists  for  the  correction  of  stammer- 
ing nor  are  any  miracles  performed.  Information  is  available 
to  all,  even  to  the  stammerer,  if  he  is  willing  to  devote 
the  necessary  time  and  energy  in  pursuit  of  that  knowledge. 
Stammerers  and  teachers  would  do  well  to  consider  that  a 
"cure1*  cannot  be  predicted  or  guarenteed  by  anyone  nor  can 


®Leon  Lassers,  "How  to  Prevent  Stuttering  in  Children1*, 
Oregon  Bulletin.  1945,  pp.  8-S. 
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any  length  of  time  be  named  in  which  the  defect  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  teacher  may  select  from  the  following  pages  the 
hints  or  suggestions  tteit  may  help  in  a particular  stammer- 
ing problem.  The  teacher,  as  she  proceeds  with  the  stammer- 
er will  discover  methods  and  principles  that  will  best  obtain 
the  results  desired. 

Importance  of  the  study.  It  is  of  major  importance  to 
realize  that  the  problem  of  stammering  is  encountered  in  a 
large  percentage  of  the  secondary  schools.  Teachers  and 
administrators  should  be  willing  to  work  toward  a practical 
solution  of  this  problem. 

Stammering  reaches  its  most  critical  period  when  the 
boy  or  girl  reaches  high  school.7  At  the  end  of  adolescence 
stammering  tends  to  either  disappear  or  become  worse  and  per- 
sist through  adulthood.®  In  dealing  with  these  students,  the 
question  arises  as  to  whose  responsibility  is  it  to  help  the 
stammerer  during  this  critical  period?  Is  it  the  parents* 
responsibility?  Yes,  but  at  the  present  time  most  parents 
know  little  about  speech  or  about  methods  of  preventing  the 
development  of  stammering.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  psy- 

7 

Heltman,  0£.  clt. . p.  129. 

o 

Smiley  Blanto  n and  Margaret  Gray  Blanton,  For  Stutterers. 

(New  York:  D.  Appleton- Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1936.)  p.  72. 
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chological  and  emotional  ties  which  exist  between  parent  and 
child,  an  objective  attitude  is  difficult  to  achieve,  so 
that  often  even  Intelligent  and  well-informed  parents  do  not 
make  the  best  teachers  for  their  own  children. 

Is  this  the  problem  of  the  physicians?  Yes,  but  most 
physicians  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  diseased  organism.  As  a rule,  they  do  not 
have  the  time  or  the  training  for  this  type  of  remedial 
work. 

Are  the  special  teachers  concerned?  Yes,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  enormous  and  many  secondary  schools  because  of  size, 
present  curriculum  or  the  attitude  of  the  administration, 
are  unable  to  employ  a speech  correctlonist  at  the  present 
time.  The  special  teacher  is,  even  in  a small  system, 
usually  so  heavily  loaded  that  he  is  not  able,  as  a rule, 
to  give  the  speech  handicapped  child  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  once  or  twice  a week.  Competent,  conscientious,  and 
zealous  though  he  may  be,  this  is  not  usually  sufficient 
time  for  the  retraining  frequently  needed  in  breaking  down 
defective  speech  patterns  and  building  new  ones.  In  many 
cases  if  anything  is  to  be  done  for  the  stammering  child, 
the  secondary  school  administrators  in  cooperation  with  the 
classroom  teacher  will  have  to  do  it. 

What  can  the  secondary  school  administrators  do  to  help 
the  stammerer?  First.  They  can  select  someone  in  the  school 
system  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  pupils  and  their  wel- 
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fare  to  guide  the  stammerer  through  the  remedial  procedures. 
They  should  pick  a teacher  with  a background  of  training  in 
understanding  people,  preferably  one  with  training  in  psy- 
chology and  mental  hygiene.  Success  in  correcting  stammer- 
ing depends  largely  upon  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
Rogers^  reports  that  wsuccess  (in  the  re-education  of  the 
stammering  child)  is  obtainable  by  exercises  in  the  hands 
of  a teacher  whose  personality  inspires  the  children  with 
confidence  and  who  recognizes  that  the  benefit  does  not  come 
from  the  exercises  but  from  herself. * 

Second.  They  should  give  the  person  selected  as  much 
time  as  the  program  will  allow.  One  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties in  the  correction  of  stammering  seems  to  be  that  even 
where  special  teachers  of  speech  correction  are  employed, 
they  are  not  given  sufficient  time  in  the  school  program 
to  do  a thorough  Job. 

Third.  They  should  make  available  to  the  teachers  the 
literature  in  professional  books  on  speech  correction  and 
the  periodical  publications  which  will  give  them  a basic 
understanding  of  stammering  and  its  correction. 

The  correction  of  stammering  while  the  student  is  in 
school  should  constitute  one  of  the  important  branches  of 
education.  One  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  requirements 

^ James  F.  Rogers,  wThe  Speech  Defective  School  Child1',  U. S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  Bulletin.  Washington,  D.C., 

No.  7,  1951,  p.  8. 
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of  this  problem  is  the  attitude  of  parents  and  teachers  in 
calmly  waiting  for  the  child  to  outgrow  the  defect.  A child, 
thus  treated,  usually  continues  to  stammer  for  years,  driving 
in  deeper  his  false  concepts  of  speech,  developing  certain 
muscular,  nervous  and  psychic  conditions  which  would  never 
have  existed  were  the  cause  known  and  the  defect  corrected 
earlier.  If  the  defect  follows  him  into  adolescence,  it  is 
improbable  that  he  will  outgrow  it.*^ 

By  introducing  remedial  techniques  to  assist  the  stam- 
merer in  developing  skill  in  using  his  normal  speech  equip- 
ment speaking  can  become  for  him  an  increasingly  useful, 
adequate  and  satisfying  experience. 

II.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

The  following  outline  describes  the  various  kinds  of 
nervous  speech  disorders  commonly  found  among  children  in 
the  public  schools.  It  seems  necessary  to  differentiate 
between  these  various  kinds  of  nervous  speech  disorders 
here  in  order  for  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  distinguish  one 
from  another.  Speech  conflict  and  cluttering  are  not  so 

n i _ -\  o 

severe  as  stuttering  and  stammering.  The  remedial  meth- 


Author  Unknov/n,  "Information  of  Interest  to  Persons  Having 
Speech  Defects",  Ithaca  College  Bulletin.  (New  York:  Nor- 
ton Printing  Company. ) 

^Frederick  V.  Martin,  "Clinical  Notes",  Unpublished,  1941. 
12 

Edward  J.  Boome,  H.  M.  S.  Barnes  and  D.  G-.  Harries.  Abnor- 
mal Speech,  (London:  Methuen  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1939.5  p.  17. 
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ods  for  the  correction  of  speech  conflict  and  cluttering 
differ  greatly  from  those  for  stuttering  and  stammering  as 
will  be  noticed  in  later  chapters. 

Speech  conflict. Speech  conflict  is  a subconscious 
interruption  in  the  free  flow  of  speech.  This  is  a normal 
reaction  and  occurs  occasionally  in  the  normal  speech  pat- 
tern. There  are  two  forms  of  speech  conflict. 

1.  The  inability  of  the  mental  faculties  to  arouse 
the  images  of  the  words  or  sentences  as  fast  as  the  indi- 
vidual can  physically  coordinate  the  muscles  of  speech  to 
produce  them.  This  is  often  called,  "talking  faster  than 
one  thinks." 

2.  There  is  the  opposite  form  of  speech  conflict  where 
the  physical  mechanism  has  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with 
the  psychic  element.  In  other  words,  the  nerves  which  trans- 
mit the  speech  images  into  the  spoken  words  have  difficulty 
in  keeping  pace  with  the  cortical  areas  in  the  brain.  This 
is  often  called,  "thinking  faster  than  one  speaks." 

These  Interruptions  cone  and  go,  ard  once  passed  over 
are  soon  forgotten.  They  are  not  dwelt  upon,  nor  pondered 
over.  They  disappear  as  easily  as  they  arise. 

Cluttering.  Cluttering  is  a very  rapid,  choppy,  indis- 

n •* 

Martin,  on.  cit. 
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tinct  speech  which  is  almost  unintelligible. ^4  It  involves 
the  mumbling  or  dropping  of  sounds,  syllables  and  words.-*-5 
The  pupil  frequently  repeats  the  same  syllable  several  times 
before  going  on  to  the  next.  (This  is  very  similar  to 
some  definitions  of  stuttering).  This  defect  is  usually 
found  in  young  children.  The  small  child  has  more  ideas 
than  he  has  capacity  for  utterance.  (This  resembles  speech 
conflict).  Cluttering  must  not  be  confused  with  stammering 
although  with  improper  treatment  the  clutterer  may  easily 
become  a stammerer.  The  clutterer  speaks  better  the  more 
he  thinks  about  his  speech,  the  stammerer,  the  less  he  thinks 
about  it.  Cluttering  is  a symptom  of  nervous  haste,  stammer- 
ing of  nervous  fear.^  However,  the  clutterer  does  not  have 
the  hypertension  of  the  throat  muscles. 

Nervous  hesitation.  Nervous  hesitation  is  manifested 
by  agitated,  faltering,  confused  speech.  Excessive  self- 
consciousness  and  lack  of  poise  are  present,  often  resulting 
in  the  pupils  refusal  to  recite.  Nervous  hesitation  is 
symptomatic  of  the  same  feeling  of  inadequacy,  inferiority 

^•4Mabel  F.  G-ifford,  "The  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped 
Children,"  California  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  Bui..  Vol.  X, 

No.  2,  December  1941,  p.  77. 

15 Ibid. , p.  79. 

Ruth  B.  Manser,  Speech  Correction  on  the  Contract  Plan. 

(New  York:  Prentice-Hall*,  Inc.,  1935.)  p.  64. 

■^Boome,  Barnes  and  Harries,  og.  clt.  . p.  17. 
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and  timidity  that  characterizes  stammering. 18  However,  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  muscular  Inhibitions  or  spasms.  It  is 
particularly  prevalent  during  the  self-conscious  and  con- 
fused period  of  adolescence.^ 

Stuttering.  McDowell^  has  defined  stuttering  in  such 
a manner  as  to  include  many  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany 
this  defect.  She  writes: 

"Stuttering  is  here  defined  as  an  inter- 
mittent inability  to  produce  voiced  sounds 
accompanied  by  severe  cramps  of  the  diaphragm, 
larynx,  tongue,  or  all  three  of  the  speech 
organs.  It  is  recognized  by  the  following 
symptoms,  more  or  less  frequently  present: 

(1)  repetition  of  consonant  sounds  preceding 
vowels;  (2)  Inability  to  speak  words,  phrases, 
or  sentences  beginning  with  vowels;  (3)  special 
difficulty  in  emitting  short  vowels;  (4)  tics 
or  muscular  spasms  of  the  face,  particularly 
blinking  of  the  eyes;  (5)  general  muscular 
tension  throughout  the  body,  exhibited  in 
clenched  hands  and  toes;  (6)  glottal  catches; 

(7)  back  placement  of  the  vowels;  (8)  irreg- 
ular, Jerky  grouping  of  phrases;  (9)  lack 
of  rhythm;  (10)  gasping  breath  controlled  in 
its  emission  by  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. " 

Martin^  claims  that  "stuttering  is  characterized  by 

the  repetition  of  a sound,  word  or  phrase  before  passing  on 


lft 

Gifford,  ojo.  clt. . p.  79. 

19 

Mabel  F.  Gifford,  Correcting  Nervous  Speech  Disorders. 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  , 1940.)  p.  13. 

20Mrs.  Elizabeth  Valentine  McDowell,  Educational  and  Emo- 
tional Adjustments  of  Stuttering  Children.  (New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928.)  p.  1. 

^Martin,  op.  clt. 
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to  the  next.  It  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  incipient 
form  of  stammering.” 

Van  Rlper22deflnes  stuttering  as  a disorder  of  rhythm. 

This  disorder  is  characterized  by  blockings  or  spasms,  by 

repetitions  and  prolongations  of  words  and  syllables  which 

....produce  Interruptions  and  breaks  in  the  rhythm  of  speech? 
23 

Blanton  also  defines  stuttering  as  an  involuntary  break  in 
the  rhythm  of  speech. 

Backus^4maintains  that  stuttering  is  a disturbance  in 
the  fluency  of  speech.  It  is  characterized  by  muscular  ten- 
sions which  appear  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  act  of 
speaking.  Along  with  these  tensions  there  may  be  repetition 
of  sounds  or  syllables,  a slight  hesitation,  (in  this  case 
it  might  not  be  identified  at  all,  since  some  children  vsfoo 
have  an  initial  laryngeal  block  simply  do  not  talk  on  these 
occasions )25or  a complete  block  in  the  production  of  sound. 

In  mild  cases  of  stuttering,  the  tensions  are  usually  limited 
to  those  muscles  which  are  directly  concerned  with  speech; 
that  is,  the  muscles  of  the  lips,  Jaw,  tongue  and  throat. 

In  severe  cases  of  stuttering,  however,  excessive  tension 

^2Van  Riper,  op.  clt. , p.  52. 

23 

Blanton,  op.  clt. . p.  1. 

24011ie  L.  Backus,  "Kinds  of  Speech  Defects",  The  Role  of 
Speech  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  Bui.  No.  133,  Nov.  1945, p. 52. 

? R 

Ollie  L.  Backus,  Speech  in  Education.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Greene  and  Co. , 1943. ) p.  67. 
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may  seem  also  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  shoulders, 
even  arms  or  legs.  These  are  called  secondary  symptoms  and 
appear  as  a result  of  the  stutterer's  attempts  to  cope  with 
the  primary  symptoms  or  tension,  (see  Chapter  IV  on  therapy.) 

Stamme ring.  Stammering  differs  fran  stuttering  only  in 
its  manifestation.^®  According  to  Martin, ^stammering  is  a 
halting,  defective  speech  characterized  by  a transient  hesi- 
tancy in  producing  a sound,  or  in  passing  from  one  sound  to 
another. . . .The  stammerer  will  often  come  to  a complete  halt 
in  his  speech. 

Gif  ford^states  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  true 
stammering,  audible  and  silent.  Audible  stammering  is 
easily  recognized,  but  there  is  little  or  no  outward  mani- 
festation in  silent  stammering,  although  there  is  a complete 
muscular  and  psychic  Inhibition.  Audible  stammering  is  a 
spasmodic  action  of  the  speech  organs.  Silent  stammering  is 
the  inability  to  speak  at  times.  Often  there  is  no  outward 
sign  of  inner  struggle. 

P6 

Helen  M.  Peppard,  The  Correction  of  Speech  Defects.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1938.)  p.  141. 

27 

Frederick  V.  Martin,  Manual  of  Speech  Training.  (Geneva, 

New  York:  The  Humphrey  Press  Inc.,  1945.)  p.  20. 

^8Mabel  F.  Gifford,  "The  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped 
Children,"  California  State  Dent,  of  Ed.  Bui..  Vol.  X, 

No.  2,  December,  1941,  pp.  77-8. 
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According  to  Travis29,  stuttering  and  stammering  are 
basically  the  same.  Practically,  stuttering  is  character- 
ized by  the  repetition  of  sounds,  words,  or  phrases,  while 
stammering  is  characterized  by  speech  blocks. 

There  is  still  confusion  in  differentiating  between 
stammering  and  stuttering.  Therefore,  many  of  the  defini- 
tions may  appear  to  be  confusing.  Since  both  stammering  and 
stuttering  are  terms  commonly  used  in  this  country  for 
functional  spasms  of  speech,  and  while  the  manifestations  of 
these  disturbances  may  be  slightly  different,  the  etiology 
and  treatment  are  similar.  To  avoid  as  much  confusion  as 
possible  the  tenn  "stammering"  is  used  throughout  this 
paper. 


^Lee  Edward  Travis,  "Speech  Pathology",  Handbook  of  Child 
Psychology.  (2nd  ed. ) , (Worcester,  Mass.:  Clark  Univ. 
Press,  1933. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  ON  STAMMERING 
From  the  days  of  the  ancients  many  writers  have  dealt 
with  the  probable  causes  of  stammering. .. .Not  until  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  subject  of  stammer- 
ing given  careful  consideration  by  physicians  and  psycholo- 
gists. Since  that  time  a considerable  body  of  literature 
has  developed  on  the  subject  — much  of  it  being  devoted 
to  the  theories  of  causation.30 

I.  THEORIES  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSE  OF  STAMMERING 
The  nature  and  possible  causes  of  stammering  are  sub- 
jects which  can  be  more  easily  surmised  than  ascertained. 
According  to  Heltman3^and  Martin3^the  theories  on  the  cause 
of  stammering  fall  into  two  broad  general  classes;  those 
which  have  to  do  with  the  form  and  condition  of  the  body 
and  those  which  are  based  on  the  emotions. 

At  the  present  time  the  fundamental  cause  is  not  known?3 
Speech  pathologists  speak  not  of  causes,  but  of  theories  of 

^°James  F.  Bender,  The  Personality  Structure  of  Stuttering. 
(New  York:  Pitman  Publishing  Coorporation,  1939.)  p.  107. 

31 

Heltman,  op.  cit. . p.  36. 

^Frederick  V.  Martin,  "Clinical  Notes”,  Unpublished,  1941. 

33 

Backus,  op.  cit. . p.  200. 
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causation,  because  while  there  are  a number  of  various  ideas 
as  to  what  produces  this  particular  speech  disorder,  not  one 
has  yet  been  proved  conclusively.  According  to  Van  Riper^4 
the  theories  of  stammering  are  based  upon  observation  rather 
than  research. 

The  educational  theory.  The  educational  theory  holds 
that  stammering  is  a bad  habit  originating  in  the  natural 
hesitations  of  children's  speech  and  perpetuated  by  penalty 
and  fear,  “ The  chief  exponents  of  this  theory  are  Stod- 
dard, (122)  McDowell,  (80)  Russell,  (107)  Swift,  (123)  and 
Boome  and  Richardson,  (24)*. 

Martin^? claims  that  habit  is  the  greatest  psychological 
cause.  The  Individual  is  permitted  to  be  careless  in  his 
speech  and  there  often  follows  in  sequence  mumbling,  hesi- 
tating, stuttering  and  finally  stammer ing.  Gradually,  care- 
less speech  develops  into  a habit  and  becomes  confirmed  by 
constant  repetition.  The  normal  mastery  of  words  is  lost. 

The  individual  develops  introspection,  worries  about  his 
speech  and  becomes  aware  of  his  inhibitions . 

34Van  Riper,  ojd.  cit . , pp.  317-8. 

55Ibld. . p.  319. 

Backus,  ojg.  cit. . p.  201. 

37 

Martin,  op.  cit. 

♦Numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  entry  in  Bibliography. 
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Backus^expresses  the  point  of  view  that  the  education- 
al theory  seems  a logical  explanation  for  many  cases  but  it 
does  not  explain  those  cases  in  which  stammer:)  ng  appears  for 
the  first  time  as  late  as  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  year. 

The  psychoanalytical  theory.  The  psychoanalytical 
theory  holds  that  stammering  is  the  result  of  a fixation 
(retarded  development)  at  the  oral  or  anal  stages  of  sexual 
development.  Coriat,  (37)  Clark,  (34)  and  Appelt,  (3)  are 
its  chief  exponents. 

Coriat^is  of  the  opinion  that  "the  anxiety  in  stutter- 
ing. ...is  caused  by  fear  of  the  ego  being  overwhelmed." 

The  neurological  theory  . The  neurological  theory  is 
variously  stated,  but  its  major  tenets  are  that  the  paired 
musculature  used  in  speech  does  not  receive  properly  timed 
nervous  impulses  from  the  various  integrating  centers  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  The  stammerers  are  said  to 
possess  less  unilateral  cerebral  dominance  than  normal 
speakers,  and  hence  are  more  susceptible  to  breakdown.  The 
lack  of  dominance  is  thought  to  arise  either  from  failure  of 
development  or  injury  to  the  dominant  hemisphere,  or  from 
a shift  of  handedness.  Backus40reports,  however,  that  it 

38 

Backus,  op.  clt. . p.  201. 

39 

I.  Coriat,  "Nature  and  Analytical  Treatment  of  Stammer- 
ing," In  Yearbook  of  American  Speech  Correction  Associa- 
tion. 1930,  pp.  150-5. 

4^Backus,  op.  cit. . p.  201. 
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is  not  correct  to  view  the  relationship  of  laterality  to 
stammering  solely  on  a basis  of  a shift  of  handedness. 

The  speech  centers  are  in  the  left-cerebral  hemisphere 
in  right-handed  persons  and  in  the  right-cerebral  hemisphere 
in  the  left-handed.  If  the  pupil  is  congenitally  left- 
handed,  the  centers  that  control  the  functioning  of  speech 
will  develop  in  the  right-cerebral  hemisphere.  Should  the 
parent  or  teacher  decide  that  the  child  should  become  right- 
handed  and  force  him  to  learn  to  use  his  rlgjit  hand  in  pre- 
ference to  his  left,  he  will  also  be  training  the  left 
hemisphere  to  become  dominant.  This  results  in  a conflict 
of  dominance  between  the  two  hemispheres  and  may  be  revealed 
in  the  child's  suddenly  starting  to  stammer. 

Berry  and  Eisenson^have  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
greater  incidence  of  left -handedness  in  the  family  of  the 
stammerer  than  in  the  family  of  normal  speakers.  This 
point  has  been  brought  out  and  substantiated  in  a series  of 
studies  including  those  of  Wallin,  (139)  Milisen,  (83) 
Quinan,  (97)  and  Nelson,  (146). 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  that  many 
children  who  are  changed  from  using  the  left  hand  to  using 
the  right  hand  may  experience  speech  difficulty.  These 
authorities  include:  Mimms,  (84)  Peppard,  (95)  West,  Kennedy 

4^Jon  Eisenson  and  Mildred  F.  Berry,  "Biological  Aspects  of 
Stuttering",  Pedagog.  Sem. . Vol.  61,  September,  1942, 
pp.  147-152. 
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and  Carr,  (145). 

There  are  those  who  support  the  theory  that  reverting 
back  to  the  natural  left  hand  alleviates  the  stammering  or 
causes  It  to  entirely  disappear.  These  authorities  include: 
Raubicheck,  (101)  Wallin,  (140)  and  Parsons,  (94). 

Ballard42 found  that  stammering  was  more  frequent  among 
left-handed  children  than  among  right-handed  children  and 
that  it  was  exceptionally  prevalent  among  left-handed  child- 
ren v/ho  had  been  taught  to  write  with  the  right  hand.  He 
says  one  in  every  six  stammerers  is  left-handed. 

Terman4*5accepted  Ballard' s investigation  as  having 
"established  the  point  beyond  controversy."  Terman44made 
a study  later  himself  and  drew  the  following  conclusions: 

"One  third  to  one  half  of  the  stammering  among  London  child- 
ren is  produced  in  the  effort  to  make  right-handed  children 
out  of  those  who  are  normally  left-handed." 

There  appears  to  be  a great  deal  of  dispute  in  the 
literature  on  the  relationship  of  a change  of  handedness 
to  stammering.  Recent  writers,  however,  seem  to  take  the 
view  that  the  pupil  should  continue  to  use  the  hand  of  his 

49 

P.  B.  Ballard,  "Sinistrality  and  Speech",  Journal  of  Ex- 
perimental Pedagogy.  Vol.  1,  p.  309. 

43L  •M.Terman,  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child.  (New  York:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1914.)  p.  345. 

44 

L. M.Terman,  A Survey  of  Stuttering  Among  the  Children  of 
London,  (London:  Methuen  and  Co.,  1920.)  Reported  in  (82). 
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preference  and.... "that  in  no  case  should  the  child  be  com- 
pelled to  use  the  right  hand  when  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  left  is  preferred."45 

Those  who  have  made  studies  in  laterality  and  a shift 
of  handedness  in  relation  to  stammering  include:  Backus,  (6) 
Van  Riper,  (135)  Orton,  (90)  Travis,  (132)  Bryngelson,  (30) 
Raubicheck,  (101)  West,  Kennedy  and  Carr,  (145)  Peppard,  (95) 
Jersild,  (63)  English  and  Pearson,  (42)  and  Johnson,  (66). 

The  stammerer  may  experience  a retardedness  in  motor 
coordination.  The  stammerer  has  a lack  of  power  to  innervate 
the  muscles  required  for  speech.  Those  who  have  made  studies 
in  nervous  debility  are  Itard,  (reported  in  3)  Deleau,  (re- 
ported in  3)  Peppard,  (95)  Lassers,  (72)  Van  Riper,  (135) 
and  Martin,  (78). 

The  neurotic  theory.  The  neurotic  bases  of  stammering 
extend  all  the  way  from  a simple  maladjustment  to  the  speech 
situation  with  its  attendant  complexes,  loss  of  security  and 
fear  reactions,  to  severe  mental  conflicts  resulting  in  major 
psychosis  and  psychoneurosis. 

The  neurotic  theory  considers  stammering  to  be  a symp- 
tom of  a basic  personality  problem  resulting  in  a maladjust- 
ment to  the  demands  of  normal  life.  The  hesitations  and 
anxieties  are  considered  as  symptoms  of  the  stammerer's 
attitudes  toward  life  itself.  The  neurotic  state  of  a stam- 

45 

West,  Kennedy  and  Carr,  cjd.  clt.  . p.  261. 
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merer  is  betrayed  by  his  psychic  oversensitiveness,  a trait 

l 

which  nearly  all  neurotic  people  share  with  him.  The  chief 
exponents  of  this  theory  are  Fletcher,  (44)  the  Blantons, 

(16)  Brown,  (26)  Appelt,  (3)  Makuen,  (73)  and  Raubicheck, 

(100). 

Makuen4®wrltes : HThat  many  stutterers  are  profoundly 
neurotic  must  be  admitted.”  Raubicheck47 supports  this  by 
stating  that  "stutterers  have  ‘neurotic  difficulties'". 

Gif ford4® contends  that  the  causes  of  functional  nervous 
speech  disorders  are  psychological,  and  the  speech  dis- 
order itself  is  an  external  symptom  of  some  difficulty  which 
may  have  a psychoneurotic  origin.  Severe  shocks  and  emotion- 
al conflicts  in  very  early  childhood  may  remain  as  subcon- 
scious memories  far  many  years  and  continue  to  disturb  the 
speech  until  correction  is  made. 

The  neurotic  theory  covers  a wide  range  of  emotional 
and  social  maladjustments.  Therefore,  it  seems  advisable 
to  break  this  theory  down  into  several  component  parts. 
Several  studies  have  been  made  of  the  pupil's  emotional 
reaction  to  his  own  speech.  Van  Riper4®found  that  the 

4®G.  H.  Makuen,  "Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Some  Functional 
Forms  of  Defective  Speech",  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal. 
7,  1901,  pp.  25-8. 

47Letitia  Raubicheck,  "Handicapped  and  Underprivileged  Child- 
ren: Speech  Improvement",  In  Report  to  New  York  City  Sup't 
of  Schools.  New  York:  Board  of  Education,  1934. 

^Gifford,  op.  clt. . p.  77. 

4^Van  Riper,  op.  clt. , p.  324. 


attitudes  varied  all  the  way  from  a casual  acceptance  of 
the  disorder  as  a minor  irritation  to  definite  psychopathic 
disturbances.  Heltman50 found  that  the  student  experienced 
great  social  anxiety,  and  that  this  anxiety  made  the  speech 
less  efficient.  As  soon  as  the  stammerer  became  oppressed 
by  the  potency  of  this  vicious  cycle,  a definite  psycho- 
neurosis developed. 

51 

Gifford  has  emphasized  that  the  greatest  emotional  dis- 
turbance experienced  by  stammerers  is  a Mdeep-seated  con- 
flict." Appelt* * * * 5^has  explained  that  the  physical  and  psychic 
symptoms  of  stammering  are  merely  projections  of  the  con- 
flicts piled  up  in  the  emotional  complex. 

Terman^has  summed  up  the  neurotic  complexes  by  saying, 
"The  causes  of  functional  nervous  speech  disorders  are  psy- 
chological and  stammering  is  an  external  symptom  of  some 
difficulty  which  may  have  psychoneurotic  origin."  Severe 
shocks  and  emotional  conflicts  in  very  early  childhood  may 
remain  as  subconscious  memories  for  many  years  and  continue 
to  disturb  the  speech  until  correction  is  made. 

^Heltman,  op.  cit. . p.  63. 

51 

Mabel  F.  Gifford,  Correcting  Nervous  Speech  Disorders. 

(New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1940.)  p.  124. 

5^Alfred  Appelt,  The  Real  Cause  of  Stammering  and  Its  Per- 
manent Cure . (Chicago:  Medical  Book  Co.,  1920.)  p.  133. 

53L.  M.  Terman,  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child.  (New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  Co.,  1914.)  p.  11. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  list  all  the  emotions  and 
inhibitions  which  the  stammerer  has  to  cope  with.  However, 
a resume  of  the  current  literature  is  presented  insofar  as 
the  salient  factors  were  obtainable.  Fear  is  characteristic 
of  all  stammerers.54  This  fear  paralyzes  speech.  It  is  en- 
tirely useless  to  tell  the  stammerer  that  his  fear  is  ground- 
less and  that  his  perspective  is  wrong.  The  one  thing  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  the  one  fixed  idea,  is  the  fact  that  he 
cannot  speak  as  others  do.  Nothing  else  seems  to  make  any 
difference  to  him.  This  feeling  of  fear  is  entirely  beyond 
his  control.  Its  power  is  so  compelling  that  it  forces  the 
stammerer  to  be  more  or  less  under  its  influence. 


It  may  also  be  shown  that  the  severity  of  stammering 
seems  to  vary  with  the  degree  of  fear.  The  relationship  of 
fear  to  stammering  is  so  great  that  stammerers  often  feel 
that  if  they  could  destroy  the  fear  of  approaching  words, 
they  would  be  able  to  say  them  without  difficulty.  Accord- 
ing to  Boome  and  Richardson55,  stammerers  are  never  wholly 
free  from  fear. 

Gifford5®has  expressed  the  view  that  the  failure  to 
speak  fluently  is  not  caused  by  a physical  disability.  It 

54M.  S.  Steel,  wHow  Dr.  G.  Hudson  Makuen  Treated  Stammering11 
Yearbook  American  Speech  Correction  Association.  Madison, 

► Wisconsin:  College  Typing  Co.,  1930,  p.  23. 

55E.  J.  Boome  and  M.  A.  Richardson,  The  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Stammering.  (New  York:  E.P. Dutton  & Co. , Inc.  ,193&)p.35. 

^6Mabel  F.  Gifford,  "How  to  Overcome  Stammering11 . (New  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1940.)  pp.  61-2. 
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is  rooted  in  mental  and  emotional  maladjustment.  Lack  of 
confidence,  excitability,  feelings  of  inferiority,  inadequacy 
and  insecurity  coupled  with  anxiety  are  symptoms  of  this 
failure  to  recognize  an  inner  problem.  Bryngelson57finds 
that,  "Many  of  than  (stammerers)  are  discouraged  with  their 
failure  in  trying  to  understand  their  feelings  of  inferiority 
The  stammerer  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  controlled  by  his 
emotions  rather  than  by  his  reason.5® 

Since  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  at  the  root  of  speech 
lie  the  emotions, ^the  problem,  then,  is  to  find  out  what 
in  the  emotional  life  of  the  Individual  has  caused  this 
fear  and  anxiety.  The  social  situation  under  which  speech 
is  attempted,  together  with  the  bodily  and  mental  condition 
at  the  moment,  is  perhaps  largely  responsible  for  the 
severity  of  the  difficulty.  How  does  the  stammerer  possessed 
with  these  resulting  fears  and  anxieties  cope  with  the  social 
situation?  It  is  recognized  that  stammering  attacks  the  very 
root  of  social  adjustment.  A stammerer  is  excluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  true,  friendly  relationships  because  speech  is 
the  first  approach  to  friendship.  He  may  avoid  people  and 

^^Bryng  Bryngelson,  "Treatment  of  Stuttering",  Yearbook  of 
American  Speech  Correction  Association.  1930,  pp.  159-163. 

58Peppard,  op.  clt. , p.  139. 

59 

Appelt,  op.  clt. . p.  103. 
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situations.  He  may  cross  the  street  or  turn  a corner  rather 
than  face  the  necessity  for  conversation.  Frequently,  the 
stammerer  may  remain  silent  rather  than  face  the  struggle 
of  speech.  However,  it  must  be  said  that  some  stammerers 
experience  no  difficulty  in  speaking  in  certain  social  situ- 
ations . 

With  the  advent  of  adolescence,  severe  stammerers  on 
the  whole  are  not  attractive  socially  to  the  opposite  sex 
as  are  non- stammerers.  The  defect  may  cause  frustration  to 
the  boy  or  girl  who  stammers  and  wants  to  be  considered 
attractive  to  members  of  the  opposite  sex  and  adequate  in 
his  or  her  adjustments  to  them. 

The  child  who  stammers  is  frequently  victimized  by  his 
more  fortunate  associates.  It  is  the  rare  stammerer  who 
on  leaving  high  school  does  not  report  that  he  was  made 
miserable  by  the  teasing  of  his  youthful  classmates.  The 
stammering  children  that  encumber  the  schools  are  a source 
of  merriment  to  their  comrades,  a torment  to  themselves, 
and  an  irritating  distraction  to  many  teachers. 

The  fears  and  anxieties  that  possess  the  stammerer 
in  his  attempts  to  meet  the  social  situation  undoubtedly 
have  a great  effect  on  his  personality.  A stammerer^  true 
personality  is  very  seldom  shown.  Stinchfield^Oreports  that 


60S.  M.  Stinchfield,  Speech  Pathol ogy . (Boston:  Expression 
Co.,  1928.)  Reported  in  ( 11) • 
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the  effect  of  stammering  upon  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual ranges  from  mild  inferiority  feeling  to  deep  depres- 
sion and  suicidal  tendencies.  Gifford®! finds  that  "in 
some  temperaments,  stammering  may  cause  the  personality  to 
develop  along  negative  lines."  Raubicheck62has  defined 
stammering  not  as  a disease  in  itself,  but  as  a symptom  of 
an  emotional  imbalance,  a personality  disorder,  or  a malad- 
justment between  the  individual  and  his  social  environment." 
According  to  Gifford®3stammerlng  is  a problem  of  emotional 
maladjustment  involving  the  total  personality.  Effecting 
a change  in  the  speech  pattern  of  the  individual  effects  al- 
so a change  in  his  personality.  Thus,  it  is  apparant  that 
speech  and  personality  are  intimately  connected. 

Although  the  authorities  on  stammering  almost  unanimous- 
ly state  that  stammerers  have  significant  personality  malad- 
justments, they  rarely  state  definitely  whether  the  person- 
ality maladjustments  are  causative,  resultant,  or  concomi- 
tant factors.  Consequently,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Bender®4 

®^*Mabel  F.  Gifford,  "A  Consideration  of  Some  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Causes  and  Treatment  of  Stammering,"  Yearbook 
of  the  American  Speech  Correction  Assn. , Madison,  Wis. : 
College  Typing  Co.,  1930,  Reported  in  (11:  p.  125). 

®^Letitia  Raubicheck,  "Correction  of  Stammering  in  Big  School 
Systems,"  Yearbook  American  Speech  Correction  Assn..  Mad- 
ison, Wis.:  College  Typing  Co.,  1930,  p.  33. 

®®Mabel  F.  Gifford,  "How  to  Overcome  Stammering.  (New  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1940.)  preface  vii. 

Bender,  og.  clt . . pp.  127-8. 
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to  classify  the  points  of  view  in  this  respect.  The  classi- 
fications which  appear  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  contain  the 
names  of  leading,  present-day  writers  on  stammeri  ng.  These 
writers  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
writings.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that:  (1)  the  classifi- 
cations are  those  of  Bender,  and  are  based  on  an  analysis 
of  the  various  authors'  writings;  (2)  various  authorities 
have  presented  varying  points  of  view  on  stammering  from 
time  to  time;  am  (5)  whenever  possible,  the  latest  writings 
were  used  for  purposes  of  this  classification. 


TABLE  I 


Authorities  Who  May  Be  Said  To  Hold  The  Opinion  That  Stam- 
mering Causes  Personality  Maladjustments. 


Authority 

Position 

Bibliog.  Ref 

Bluemel 

Denver,  Colorado 

(ie) 

Bryngelson 

Speech  Clinician,  Univ. 

of  Minn. 

(31) 

Gifford 

State  Director  of  Speech 

Correction,  California 

(51) 

Greene 

Director,  National  Hosp. 

of  Speech  Disorders,  N.Y.C. 

(52) 

Johnson 

Speech  Clinician,  Univ.  of 

Iowa 

(65) 

Kenyon 

Professor,  Rush  Medical 

College , Chi cago 

(67) 

Stinchfield 

Speech  Clinician,  Univ.  of 

Southern  California 

(119) 

Swift 

Boston,  Mass. 

(124) 

Travl s 

Berkeley,  California 

(132) 

West 

Speech  Clinician,  Univ. 

of  Iowa 

(145) 
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TABLE  II 


Authorities  Who  May  Be  Said  To  Hold  The  Opinion  That  Per- 
sonallty  Maladjustments  Cause  Stammering . 


Authority 

Position 

Biblioe:.  Ref. 

Blanton 

Professor,  Cornell  Medical 

College 

(16) 

Brown 

National  Comm,  for  Mental 

Hygiene 

(26) 

Coriat 

Psychiatrist,  Boston,  Mass 

(36) 

Dunlap 

Professor  Psychology,  Univ. 

of  California 

(39) 

Murray 

Speech  Clinician,  Univ.  of 

California 

(86) 

Raubl check 

Director  of  Speech  Improve- 

ment,  N.Y.C. 

(102) 

Scripture 

Professor  of  Speech,  Univ. 

of  Vienna 

(111) 

Solomon 

Professor,  Northwestern 

Medical  College 

(112) 

TABLE  III 


Authorities  Who  May  Be  Said  To  Hold  The  Opinion  That  Per- 
sonality Maladjustments  are  Concomitants  of  Stammering 


Authority 

Position 

Bibliog.  Ref. 

Bucholz 

Speech  Clinician,  Cleveland 

College 

(32) 

Fletcher 

Professor  of  Psychology, 

Tulane  University 

(44) 

Heltman 

Speech  Clinician,  Syracuse 

University 

(60) 

Kleinfeld 

Speech  Clinician,  C.  C. 

N.Y. 

(12) 

McGinnis 

Speech  Clinician,  Washington 

University 

(81) 

Parker 

Director  of  Speech  Correction, 

Melbourne 

(92) 

Robbins 

Speech  Clinician,  Emerson 

College,  Boston 

(103) 

Schroeder 

Chicago,  Illinois 

(110) 

Stivers 

Los  Angeles,  California 

(121) 

Stoddard 

Director  Speech  Correction, 

Detroit 

(122) 
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The  Imagery  theory.  The  imagery  theory  claimB  that  the 
stammerer  lacks  the  visual  or  auditory  imagery  essential  to 
normal  speech.  Swift,  (125)  Bluemel,  (21)  and  Martin,  (78) 
are  the  chief  exponents. 

Swift65ls  of  the  opinion  that  "psychological  analysis 
shows  stammering  is  an  absent  or  weak  visualization  at  the 
time  of  speech.  This  lack  or  weakness  in  visualization  ac- 
counts for  all  the  numerous  phenomena  of  stammering  in 
severe,  medium,  or  mild  cases."  He  further  contends  that 
(a)  when  visualization  is  present  stammering  is  absent  and 
when  visualization  is  absent  stammering  is  present;  (b) 
the  severity  of  stammering  varies  with  clearness  of  visuali- 
zation; and  (c)  visualization  is  slightly  more  frequent  for 
past  and  future  than  for  present  memories. 

Bluemel* * 6®states  that  the  stammerer's  difficulty  is 
transitory  auditory  amnesia.  The  verbal  image  is  para- 
mount in  determining  the  nature  of  the  words  expressed; 
hence,  if  no  clear  cut  verbal  image  is  in  the  mind,  no  word 
can  be  orally  produced.  Transient  auditory  amnesia  is  the 
momentary  forgetfulness  of  the  auditory  image  of  the  sound 
of  the  word  one  wishes  to  produce. 

65 Walter  B.  Swift,  "The  Mental  Imagery  of  Stutterers",  Jour- 

nal Abnormal  Psychology.  April,  May,  1917,  p.  83. 

6®C.  S.  Bluemel,  Mental  Aspects  of  Stammering.  (Baltimore: 
Williams  and  Wilkins  Co.,  1930.)  p.  13. 
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Martin67 claims  the  auditory,  visual  and  kinaesthetlc 
areas  do  not  work  harmoniously  in  producing  the  even,  un- 
interrupted flow  of  speech. 

It  becomes  apparant  that  there  are  widely  divergent 
theories  of  the  etiology  of  stammering.  These  theories, 
and  others,  all  seem  to  have  truth  in  them,  but  they  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  Why,  for  example,  when  several 
children  are  equally  penalized  for  speech  hesitations, 
does  only  one  child  in  the  group  become  a stammerer?  Why, 
when  two  children  both  suffer  from  extremely  unfavorable 
conditions  in  environment,  does  the  one  child  develop  stam- 
mering while  the  other  does  not?  Why,  when  two  left-handed 
children  are  each  forced  to  shift  to  the  right  hand,  does 
one  stammer  and  the  other  not?  These  questions  are  still 
unanswered  and  until  more  research  is  done  no  one  cause  can 
be  given  for  stammering. 


67Martin,  ojd.  clt. 
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II.  THEORIES  CONCERNING-  OTHER  FACTORS 
To  summarize  all  of  the  findings  resulting  from  the 
research  on  the  nature  of  stammering  would  require  far  more 
space  than  is  available  in  this  service  paper  but  a summary 
follows  of  the  more  important  ones. 

Onset.  Stammering  is  an  affliction  that  belongs  to 
youth88.  According  to  West,  Kennedy  and  Carr, 68 stammering 
is  highest  from  ages  six  to  ten  and  as  the  age  of  puberty 
is  approached,  the  number  of  cases  decrease  markedly. 
However,  Travis^^states  that  the  onset  of  stammering  may 
fall  into  three  periods  of  life;  at  the  onset  of  speech, 
between  five  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  at  adolescence. 
Martin  ^believes  that  stammering  has  its  beginning  in  early 
childhood  and  passes  unrecognized  until  the  third  or  fourth 
year  of  school. 

Sex.  Males  persist  in  stammering  to  a greater  extent 

than  females.  Statistics  show  that  about  84$  of  the  cases 
7? 

are  males.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  sex  should  be 

68Frederick  V.  Martin,  Manual  of  Speech  Training.  (G-eneva, 
New  York : The  Humphrey  Press  Inc.,  1945.)  p.  21 . 

88West,  Kennedy  and  Carr,  ojd.  olt. . p.  202. 

70 

Lee  Edward  Travis,  ’’Speech  Pathology",  In  Handbook  of 
Child  Psychology.  (2nd  ed. ) , Worcester,  Mass.:  Clark 
University  Press,  1933.)  p.  119. 

^Frederick  V.  Martin,  "Clinical  Notes”,  Unpublished,  1941. 

^Frederick  V.  Martin,  Manual  of  Speech  Training.  (Geneva, 
New  York:  The  Humphrey  Press  Inc.,  1945.)  p.  25. 
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73 

regarded  as  a contributing  factor. 

Heredity.  Stammering  has  certain  hereditary  aspects. 
The  consensus  of  several  recent  studies  made  by  Nelson, 

West  and  Berry^indlcates  that  there  is  a strong  likelihood 
that  the  stammerer  has  more  stammering  forebears  than  the 
non- stammerer.  They  made  a careful  study  of  204  stammer- 
ing families  in  which  more  than  50$  showed  stammering 
in  the  family  strain  for  several  generations.  According 
to  Berry  and  Eisenson'’3,  one  may  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  stammering  is  transmitted  through  fam- 
ily lines  with  more  than  accidental  regularity.  Makuen'3 

reported  that  39$  of  1000  stammerers  had  relatives  who 

77 

stammered.  Bryngelson  found  74.6  per  cent  of  549  stammer- 
ers had  relatives  who  stammered.  The  persistent  recurrence 
of  this  disorder  in  certain  families  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. However,  the  fact  that  many  of  the  stammerers  in 
these  families  had  little  or  no  contact  with  stammering 

?3Ibid. , p.  25. 

74 

Robert  West,  S.  Nelson  and  Mildred  F.  Berry,  “The  Heredi- 
ty of  Stuttering”,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  1939, 
Vol.  XXV, pp.  23-30. 

75 

Mildred  F.  Berry  and  Jon  Eisenson,  The  Defective  in 
Speech.  (New  York:  F.S.  Crofts  and  Co.,  1942. ) p.  236. 

^3Cr.  H.  Makuen,  ”A  Study  of  1000  Cases  of  Stammering  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Etiology  and  Treatment  of  the 
Affection,”  Therapeutic  Gazette.  Vol.  38, 19 14, pp. 385-90. 

^Bryng  Bryngelson,  Reported  in  (73),  pp.  385-90. 
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relatives,  and  the  fact  that  non- stammering  relatives  did 
not  develop  the  disorder,  seems  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  some  biological  transmitable  factor. 

Intelligence.  There  is  a growing  body  of  evidence  in- 
dicating that  stammerers  are  not  subnormal  in  intelligence. 
According  to  Backus78and  Van  Riper79 stammerers  do  not  dif- 
fer from  non- stammerers  in  respect  to  mental  ability. 

Retardation  in  School.  The  average  stammerer  is  re- 
tarded in  school  despite  his  normal  Intelligence.  This  may 
be  due  to  his  emotional  problems  or  retardation  in  oral 
reading.  According  to  Swift80one  of  the  most  obvious,  far- 
reaching,  and  serious  results  of  stammering  among  young 
people  is  the  interference  which  it  causes  in  their  educa- 
tion. The  stammerer  falls  to  keep  pace  with  the  other 
pupils  in  his  class.  Blanton8-1- states  that  many  children 
are  so  retarded  in  their  school  work  by  their  speech  de- 
fect that  they  drop  out  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  when 
the  lav/  allows  them  to  stop  school. 

78Backus,  02.  cit . . p.  203. 

78Van  Riper,  op.  cit. . pp.  320-1. 

88Walter  B.  Swift,  Speech  Defects  in  School  Children.  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton/  Mifflin  Co.,  1918.)  p.  9. 

81 

Blanton,  Smiley,  "A  Survey  of  Speech  Defects”,  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology.  Vol.  VII,  Dec.  1916,  p.  580. 
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Bilingualism.^2  Bilingualism  may  be  an  Irritating  fac- 
tor in  many  clinical  cases  of  stammering.  Attempting  to 
translate  from  a foreign  tongue  may  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult for  an  individual.  Children  who  talk  and  think  in 
one  language  at  home and  in  another  language  at  school  may 
develop  stammering  symptoms.  The  foreign  child  hears  his 
parents'  language  at  home;  but  in  school  he  hears  a strange 
new  language  and  it  is  bev/ildering  to  him;  therefore  a con- 
flict is  produced  in  the  brain.  He  must  undergo  so  many 
mental  processes  before  he  can  express  thought  in  the  new 
language  that  he  often  loses  the  thought  itself.  He  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  changing  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion in  sentences  and  translating  his  ideas  into  those  of  a 
society  alien  to  that  with  which  he  is  accustomed.  Last 
and  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  he  must  try  to  produce  the 
correct  articulation,  pronunciation,  vowel  value  and  enun- 
ciation. In  other  words,  he  is  attempting  to  think  in  one 
language  while  endeavoring  to  speak  in  another.  Correct 
mental  images  of  the  English  sounds  and  their  combinations 
will  do  much  to  train  the  child  to  think  in  the  language 
in  which  he  is  speaking. 

Breathing.  Marked  differences  in  the  breathing  pat- 
tern of  stammerers  have  long  been  noted  and  repeatedly 
described  in  literature.  There  seems  to  be  sufficient 

22Frederick  V.  Martin,  “Clinical  Notes”,  Unpublished,  1941, 
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evidence  that  stammerers  differ  from  non- stammerers  in  the 
matter  of  breathing.  The  findings  of  early  experimenters, 
Halle,  (58)  Ten  Cate,  (126)  Gutzman,  (54)  and  others  have 
been  corraborated  and  extended  by  present  day  experimenters, 
Fletcher,  (44)  Fossler,  (47)  Travis,  (131)  Van  Riper,  (135) 
Martin,  (78)  Peppard,  (95)  and  English  and  Pearson,  (42). 
Among  the  findings  the  following  differences  are  es- 
pecially pertinent. 

Stammerers  attempt  to  speak  on  inspiration;  normal 
speakers  do  not.  Among  the  first  to  describe  this  phe- 
nomenon was  Halle,  (58)  and  it  has  been  cooroborated  by 
Fossler,  (47)  Travis,  (131)  and  Martin,  (78). 

The  breathing  of  stammerers  during  speech  is  marked 
by  an  irregular  rhythm;  the  breathing  of  normal  speakers 
is  marked  by  a rhythmic  control.  Early  experimentalists  to 
describe  this  phenomenon  was  Gutzman,  (54).  Fletcher,  (44) 
Bryngelson,  (31)  Travis,  (131)  and  English  and  Pearson, 

(42)  have  supported  this  study. 

There  is  no  direct  relationship  between  the  voice 
and  a particular  control  of  the  diaphragm.  The  chief 
exponents  of  this  study  are  Martin,  (78)  and  Peppard,  (95). 

Van  Riper83has  Included  (1)  prolonged  Inspiration  or 
expiration;  (2)  speech  attempt  during  inhalation  and  (3) 
shallow  and  Irregular  respiration  as  the  breathing  abnor- 

®^Van  Riper,  oo.  clt . . p.  322. 
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malities.  He  maintaina  that  the  use  of  breathing  exercises 
in  the  treatment  of  stammering  has  been  generally  discarded 
by  most  clinicians. 

On  the  basis  of  Van  Riper' s statement  and  those  of 
Martin  and  Peppard,  breathing  exercises  have  been  omitted 
in  the  therapy  suggested  in  this  service  paper. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STAMMERING- 
I.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OVERT  SYMPTOMS 
The  child's  first  repetitions  of  speech  are  usually 
easy  and  effortless.  We  know  that  hesitation  and  repeti- 
tion, — that  is,  stumbling  in  speech,  — is  common  to 
everyone.  Probably  all  small  children  at  one  time  or 
another  in  their  speech  development  go  through  this  period 
of  hesitant,  clumsy  speech.  This  sound  repetition,  how- 
ever, is  not  accompanied  by  muscular  cramps  or  by  a special 
awareness  of  self-consciousness  as  to  the  manner  of  speech 
itself.  This  period  of  hesitancy  in  the  average  child  may 

be  considered  a normal  phase  of  speech  development. 

04 

Bluemel,  has  referred  to  these  easy  repetitions  and 
short,  effortless  prolongations  as  the  primary  symptoms  of 
stuttering.  The  child  is  not  aware  of  their  appearance. 

He  merely  considers  them  part  of  his  way  of  communication. 
Martin85refers  to  these  effortless  repetitions  as  speech 
conflict  ^hich  he  defines  as  a subconscious  interruption  in 
the  free  flow  of  speech.  It  is  a normal  reaction  and  occurs 
occasionally  in  the  normal  speech  pattern. 

84C.  S.  Bluemel,  "Primary  and  Secondary  Stuttering",  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Speech  Correction  Association. 
1932,  pp  . 91-102. 

^Martin,  op.  clt. 
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There  may  be  several  causes  for  speech  conflict. 
Included,  among  others,  are  (l)  the  habitual  urge  to 
interrupt  people,  (2)  too  high  speech  standards  at  home 
or  in  school,  (3)  too  much  excitement,  (4)  speaking  when 
fatigued,  (5)  speaking  while  confused,  (6)  constant  need 
for  speaking  to  strangers,  (7)  nervousness  while  speaking 
before  groups.  These  deviations  from  the  normal  speech 
pattern  are  not  brought  into  the  conscious  mind,  hence  no 
fear  of  speech  develops.  The  speech  conflict  is  passed  over 
lightly  and  the  individual  is  seldom  aware  of  its  having 
taken  place. 

There  are  many  different  signs  or  cues  to  Indicate 
that  a child  is  passing  from  the  stage  of  fairly  effortless 
repetition,  prolongation  and  hesitation  into  stammering. 
Chief  among  them  are  signs  of  strain  and  struggle  as  he 
attempts  to  force  through  his  hesitations  and  blockings 
and  "push”  the  words  out.  His  efforts  to  avoid  repetition, 
hesitation  and  blocking  may  be  accompanied  by  signs  of 
frustration,  irritation  or  other  emotional  symptoms. 

It  is  only  after  the  child* s repetitions  and  hesita- 
tions have  repeatedly  been  brought  to  his  attention  by 
the  emotional  reaction  of  parents  and  teachers  that  he 
begins  to  feel  that  something  is  wrong  with  his  way  of 
talking.  In  the  stress  of  hurried  or  important  communica- 
tion he  may  first  notice  the  slight  blocks  as  obstacles 
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to  rapid  and  fluent  speech.  His  first  reaction  may  be 
surprize  and  bewilderment.  He  then  becomes  conscious  that 
his  manner  of  speaking  is  unacceptable  to  others.  The 
development  of  this  consciousness  usually  interferes  with 
his  fonner  normal  subconscious  control  of  speech.  He  may 
try  hard,  sometimes  desperately,  not  to  repeat  or  hesitate. 
When  the  child  comes  to  feel  shame  or  embarrassment  be- 
cause of  these  interruptions  and  hesitancies  in  his  speech 
he  may  pass  into  stammering. 

Once  he  is  labeled  a stammerer  by  others,  the  child 
becomes  vividly  aware  of  his  primary  symptoms.  He  begins 
to  force  and  struggle  with  the  attempt  at  speech.  Often- 
times, the  speech  attempt  may  be  given  up.  Speech  has  been 
brought  into  the  conscious  mind  and  the  more  conscious  the 
child  becomes  of  his  impediment,  the  greater  his  difficulty 
II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEAR,  MAL-ATTITUDES,  TICS  AND  SPASMS. 

As  soon  as  the  child  recognizes  the  unpleasant  aspect 
of  his  speech  he  begins  to  have  a fear  of  stammering.  The 
child  then  passes  into  the  secondary  stage.  As  this  fear 
increases,  it  becomes  attached  to  certain  sounds,  words 
and  specific  speech  situations.  These  fears  are  then  set 
off  by  cues  which  are  associated  with  memories  of  past 
speech  unpleasantness.  These  cues  become  vivid  and  terri- 
fying signals  of  approaching  word  difficulty.  The  child  be- 
gins to  avoid  any  speech  attempt  on  these  particular  words 
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and  In  these  situations.  A continual  repetition  of  feared 
experiences  forms  a history  of  repeated  failure  and  the 
child  develops  the  habit  of  stammering  with  its  conditioned 
reflexes.  The  compulsive  idea,  HI  cannot  speak  as  others 
do,”  becomes  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  stammerer  and 
the  longer  this  idea  remains  in  his  mind  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  the  child's  regulating  his  speech  centers. 

When  a stammerer  has  developed  such  decided  fears 
of  unpleasantness,  both  on  specific  words  and  in  general 
situations,  he  immediately  begins  to  devise  tricks  to  pre- 
vent or  reduce  that  unpleasantness.  These  techniques  at 
first  offer  a temporary  relief  but  finally  become  only  an 
habitual  reaction  to  the  fear  of  the  block,  and  a part  of 
the  handicap.  Some  of  the  techniques  which  are  used  include 
pausing,  using  accessory  vocalization,  repeating  preceding 
words  or  entire  phrases,  substituting  a different  word  for 
the  feared  word,  changing  the  order  of  words,  and  stopping 
immediately  and  trying  again  on  the  same  word.  When  using 
any  one  of  these  techniques,  the  stammerer  is  attempting  to 
avoid  the  feared  word,  though  consciously  he  does  not  in- 
tend to  avoid  it  completely. 

Also  present  in  the  speech  of  the  stammerer  may  be 
certain  unnatural  muscular  tensions  or  spasms  of  which  he 

^Martin,  op.  clt . 
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is  aware,  and  which  can  often  be  observed  by  the  listener. 
There  may  be  a more  or  less  brief  twitching  or  spasms  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  either  before  speech  begins,  or 
while  the  repetition  or  hesitation  is  taking  place.  At 
times  such  distortions  are  very  severe  or  extreme  and  may 
last  for  many  seconds;  or  they  may  be  repeated  with  equal 
severity  a number  of  times.  Speech  with  little  or  no 
difficulty  may  then  follow  for  a brief  interval.  In  some 
cases,  however,  because  of  the  severity  of  the  blocking, 
the  speaker  may  be  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  speak. 
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in  the  case  of  secondary  stammering,  speech  training. 
Eluemel^has  suggested  a very  useful  concept  in  his  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  calls  the  primary  and  the  secon- 
dary stages  of  stuttering  (stammering).  Primary  stammering 
often  occurs  during  the  earliest  years  whai  the  child  is 
acquiring  articulatory  co-ordination.  Often  the  child  is 
not  only  fumbling  for  speech  and  language,  but  is  also 
laboring  under  the  stress  of  many  inrushing  ideas.  If  no 
serious  emotional  disturbance  comes  at  this  time,  the  child 
sooner  or  later  establishes  the  proper  co-ordination  and 
overcomes  his  stammering.  Secondary  stammering  generally 
occurs  at  a later  period  when  speech  and  language  have  been 

f 

completely  acquired.  However,  there  can  be  no  sharp  divid- 
ing line  between  the  primary  and  secondary  stages,  nor  does 
the  primary  stage  exist  for  any  fixed  length  of  time  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  secondary  symptoms.  Personal  and 
environmental  factors  will  naturally  influence  the  child’ s 
reaction. 

Teachers  and  parents  should  know  that  there  are  two 
stages  in  the  development  of  stammering.  If  the  child  can 
be  kept  in  the  primary  stage,  his  chances  of  outgrowing  it 
are  much  greater  than  they  are  if  he  develops  the  fears 
and  habitual  tricks  of  avoidance,  postponement,  disguise, 

QD 

Bluemel,  op.  cit. . pp.  91-102. 
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and  release  which  are  characteristic  of  secondary  stammer- 
ing. 

It  is  obvious  that  quite  different  approaches  must  be 
taken  in  treating  these  two  roughly  classified  groups  of 
stammerers.  Classroom  teachers  can  do  much  by  not  calling 
the  child's  attention  to  his  speech  habit.  As  we  have  seen, 
many  children  go  through  a stage  where  they  hesitate  and 
repeat.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  incipient  stage  of 
stammering  and  need  never  lead  to  real  stammering  unless 
the  child  is  made  self-conscious  about  his  actions.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  treatment  of  a child  who  is 
not  conscious  of  his  speech  will  be  greatly  different  from 
that  of  a child  who  has  reached  the  point  where  he  fears  an 
dreads  his  speech  reactions.  This  does  not  mean  that  such 
conditions  should  be  ignored  with  the  hope  that  the  child 
will  outgrow  the  defect.  We  have  seen  that  many  times 
this  does  not  happen.  The  child  is  in  need  of  some  direc- 
tions, but  the  purpose  in  dealing  with  this  type  of  child 
who  has  no  such  fear  is  to  prevent  his  developing  any 
reaction  to  his  method  of  speaking. 

The  teacher's  first  task  in  helping  the  stammerer  is, 
of  course,  to  find  him.  The  following  quotations  reported 
by  Sowers9^represent  typical  classroom  situations  in  which 


^Luella  Drake  Sowers,  "What  is  Your  School  Doing  for  the 
Boy  Who  Stammerers?",  American  School  Board  Journal. 
Vol.  101,  November,  1940,  pp.  44-5. 
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stammering  is  apparent. 

'■We  have  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
work.  His  speech  is  a jargon  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  normal  progress.11 

"I  don’t  know  whether  this  is  a speech 
problem  or  not,  but  he  raises  his  hand 
and  when  called  upon,  hesitates  for  a 
time  and  finally  sits  down." 

The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  such  children  as 
illustrated  above  is  to  be  ignored  by  the  indifferent 
teacher  or  excused  from  recitation  by  the  over- sympathetic 
one.  The  child  must  be  assisted  to  meet  a speaking  situ- 
ation and  feel  himself  a part  of  every  group  activity. 

Just  a word  of  caution  with  regard  to  the  type  of 
stammerer  who  may  not  be  discovered  by  the  untrained 
teacher.  Sometimes  a child  is  so  sensitive  that  he  prefers 
to  accept  failure  rather  than  make  the  effort  to  speak 
when  he  fears  that  his  stammering  may  lay  him  open  to 
ridicule  or  criticism.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  of 
the  quiet  student  in  her  class  who  never  volunteers  to 
recite,  or  who  attempts  a recitation  and  suddenly  gives 
up  with,  "I  don't  know".  He  may  be  an  unsuspected  stammer- 
er. Also  the  teacher  should  be  careful  of  the  child  who 
pauses  unduly  between  sentences  or  phrases.  Even  though 
there  may  be  no  sign  of  a struggle,  this  student  may  be 
a stammerer.  While  the  aggressive  stammerer,  who  fights 
his  way  through  recitations,  seems  to  suffer  most  from 
his  affliction,  the  retiring  or  defeated  stammerer  is  the 
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more  serious  case.92 

The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  the  following  symptoms 
In  looking  for  signs  of  stammering:  Blocking,  repetition 
of  sounds  and  words,  prolongation  of  sounds,  breathing 
abnormalities,  hesitation,  delay  or  refusal  to  recite, 
facial  or  other  bodily  contortions,  bizarre  sentence 
structure,  meaningless  gestures,  trembling,  nervous  tics 
and  frequent  and  meaningless  pauses. 

Before  actually  attempting  to  correct  a child's  stam- 
mering the  teacher  should  study  his  total  personality. 

The  stammerer’s  problem  is  an  individual  one  and  the  way 
in  which  he  will  respond  will  be  individual  depending 
on  the  seriousness  of  his  defect,  how  his  social  environ- 
ment has  responded  to  his  defect,  and  his  own  attitude 
toward  his  defect.  Although  general  principles  may  be 
the  same  for  a number  of  stammerers,  specific  indications 
vary  from  one  to  another. 

Dr.  Lee  Edward  Travis  in  his  presidential  address 
at  the  convention  of  the  American  Speech  Correction  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago,  January  1,  1936,  said:  "The  Primary 
concern  of  speech  correction  is  the  person.... It  is  not 
enough  to  know  what  sort  of  speech  defect  a person  has. 

In  addition,  one  should  know  what  kind  of  a person  has 


92Raubicheck,  Letitia,  on.  clt. , p.  67. 
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a -speech  defect.  The  speech  defect  has  no  particular 
meaning  apart  from  the  person  who  presents  the  defect. 

We  are  not  interested  in  speech  defects  but  in  speech 
defectives. w 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  diagnose  a case  of 
stammering  without  personal  association  with  the  indi- 
vidual. Each  stammerer  discloses  different  symptoms  and 
the  severity  of  the  disorder  varies  considerably.  We  have 
seen  that  there  is  no  single  method  or  procedure  that 
will  fit  all  stammerers.  The  range  of  individual  differ- 
ences is  wide,  and  the  types  of  differences  a re  almost 
as  varied  as  the  children  themselves.  However,  there 
are  certain  basic  elements  common  to  all  stammering. 

I.  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PRIMARY  STAMMERING 


The  stammerer  in  the  primary  stage  of  the  disorder 
presents  a situation  which  calls  for  an  entirely  different 
approach  in  therapy  from  that  which  is  employed  when  the 
stammering  has  advanced  into  the  secondary  stage.  The 
primary  stammerer  is  not  aware  of  any  existing  speech- 
abnormality  and  has  not  developed  any  fear  of  approaching 
word  difficulty.  Hj.s  attitude  toward  his  speech  is  normal. 
He  may  feel  the  speech  blocks,  but  reacts  to  them  in  a 
normal  way  and  accepts  them  as  part  of  his  usual  commu- 
nication. 

The  object  in  treating  primary  stammering,  then,  is 


- „L 

to  keep  the  student  from  developing  fear  reactions  to  his 
blocks  which  would  send  him  into  the  secondary  stage. 
According  to  Van  Riper^3,  treatment  of  primary  stammering 
is  essentially  one  of  prevention.  This  prevention  is 
accomplished  chiefly  through  the  education  and  cooperation 
of  parents  and  teachers.  Nothing  should  be  done  which  will 
call  the  child's  attention  to  his  speech  and  point  him  out 
as  having  a speech  defect.  Such  a technique  only  serves 
to  develop  awareness  with  its  accompanying  fear,  and  send 
the  student  into  the  secondary  stage.  Thus,  a great  deal 
can  be  done  in  the  home  and.  school  to  keep  the  primary 
stammerer  from  developing  the  handicapping  secondary 
symptoms. 

While  the  following  therapeutic  methods  are  simple 
in  outline,  they  are  usually  more  difficult  to  execute 
then  other  more  superficial  methods.  However,  they  are 
thought  to  bring  far  greater  and  more  lasting  results. 

These  methods  are  primarily  based  on  the  findings  of 
Backus94and  Van  Riper95. 

93Van  Riper,  ojd.  cit . , p.  336. 

94Backus,  op.  cit. , pp.  209-212. 

95Van  Riper,  ojd.  cit.  . pp.  336-342. 
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First,  all  speech  conflicts  should  he  removed.  The 
experiences  of  the  student  and  his  environment  should  be 
analyzed  to  determine  what  pressures  are  precipitating 
the  interruptions  of  otherwise  easy,  fluent  speech.  De- 
finite steps  should  then  be  taken  to  remove  or  to  mini- 
mize them.  Some  of  the  contributing  causes  to  speech 
conflict  which  can  be  checked  or  removed  include:  (1) 
Interrupting  the  child;  (2)  talking  for  the  child  when- 
ever he  experiences  difficulty;  (3)  suggesting  other 
methods  of  talking  such  as  speaking  slower,  taking  a deep 
breath  before  words,  thinking  v/hat  he  is  going  to  say 
before  he  starts  talking,  substituting  other  words  for 
difficult  ones,  to  wait  for  a minute  and  then  restate, 
or  to  employ  any  of  the  devices  that  call  attention  to 
the  speech  itself;  (4)  ridiculing  the  child  whenever  speech 
blocks  occur;  (5)  too  high  speech  standards  at  home  or 

9 

in  school;  (6)  penalizing  or  punishing  the  child  whenever 
stammering  blocks  appear,  (the  greater  the  penalty  placed 
upon  stammering  the  more  frequent  and  severe  are  the  blocks] 
(7)  requiring  the  child  to  talk  when  he  is  fatigued  or 
excited;  (8)  attempting  to  hurry  the  child  when  he  is 
speaking  slowly;  and  (9)  forcing  the  child  to  speak  pieces 
or  read  aloud  before  strangers  when  he  is  unwilling  to 
do  so.  Each  of  these  situations  inviting  conflict  may 
seem  of  minor  importance,  but  each  is  a potential  force 
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for  increasing  the  number  of  primary  blocks  and  for 
developing  subsequent  secondary  reactions. 

Second,  any  method  used  for  the  treatment  of  stammer- 
ing should  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a program  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  best  possible  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  individual.  Such  a program  would  include 
plenty  of  rest,  since  fatigue  will  greatly  increase  the 
actual  number  of  speech  blocks  or  precipitate  blocks 
which  otherwise  would  not  occur,  outdoor  exercise,  good 
wholesome  food  and  a well  balanced  diet.  Provisions 
should  also  be  made  for  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  mental  hygiene.  An  understanding  of  mental  hygiene 
as  it  relates  to  emotional  maladjustment  is  Important  in 
treating  primary  and  secondary  stammering.  Parents  and 
teachers  should  learn  not  to  react  emotionally  to  the 
child1 s stammering  blocks.  If  the  parents  and  teachers 
are  surprized,  embarrassed,  or  impatient,  the  child  will 
become  aware  that  his  communication  is  not  normal,  and 
will  react  likewise.  If  he  is  told  to  hurry,  to  say  words 
over  and  say  them  correctly  or  if  words  a re  said  for  him 
because  the  parents  or  teachers  don't  want  others  to  see 
his  handicap,  he  may  become  confused  and  begin  to  struggle 
and  force  in  an  attempt  to  speak  normally.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  help  him  to  speak  or  supply  a vrord  when 
he  is  having  difficulty.  These  attempts  to  help  the  child 
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talk  only  develop  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  dependence 
in  him.  The  reaction  of  parents  and  teachers  to  the 
child’s  attempts  to  express  himself  through  the  spoken 
word  should  be  such  that  he  never  comes  to  look  on  the 
speech  act  as  an  unpleasant  experience.  By  establishing 
and  maintaining  good  physical  and  mental  health,  there  is 
an  excellent  possibility  for  the  principles  of  good  speech 
to  become  effective. 

Third,  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  assets 
to  speech  improvement  may  be  found  in  the  cooperative 
influences  of  the  parents  and  other  members  of  the  family 
with  the  teacher.  Many  of  the  conditions  which  precipitate 
early  stammering  have  a direct  beginning  in  the  home  en- 
vironment and  can  be  changed  by  frequent  conferences  and 
close  cooperation  with  parents.  Parents  need  to  be  en- 
lightened about  the  misconceptions  concerning  stammering. 
They  should  be  told  the  facts  as  honestly  as  these  facts 
are  known  at  the  present  time.  They  should  understand 
that  the  disorder  is  complex  and  that  there  is  no  easy 
correction,  but  that  the  possibilities  for  rehabilitation 
are  very  good  if  they  will  cooperate  with  the  teacher’s 
program.  Parents  need  also  to  understand  why  the  removal 
of  irritating  factors  in  the  environment  are  so  Important 
a part  of  the  therapy. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  parents  can 
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assist  the  child  to  enjoy  a pleasant  home  situation.  They 
can  give  the  child  who  is  repeating  and  hesitating  in 
speech  a chance  to  talk  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. This  means  that  he  should  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  express  himself  and  that  when  he  does  talk,  he  should 
be  listened  to  with  interest  and  courtesy.  'When  the  pri- 
mary stammerer  repeats  and  prolongues,  the  parents  should 
wait  quietly  for  the  speech  blocks  to  pass.  The  child 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  all  the  time  in  the 
world  to  say  what  he  wants  to  say.  The  parents  should 
not  turn  away  when  the  child  starts  to  say  something  or 
while  he  is  talking.  They  should  endeavor  to  discover 
what  circumstances  and  situations  are  most  favorable  to 
the  child’s  easiest  speech.  They  should  do  all  they  can 
to  provide  or  duplicate  those  circumstances  and  situations 
so  that  the  child  is  given  plenty  of  opportunity  to  talk 
during  his  periods  of  easiest  speech. 

Anything  which  tends  to  worry  the  child  or  make  him 
tense  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  proper  vto  rking  of 
the  many  sensitive  nerves  and  muscles  which  control  the 
speech  organs.  Since  people  are  human  it  is  not  possible 
to  eliminate  all  unpleasantness,  quarreling  and  conflict 
) within  the  home,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 

them  to  a minimum.  One  way  to  reduce  tension  in  the  home 
is  to  try  to  establish  a good  routine  for  members  of  the 
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family  so  that  family  living  is  organized  and  smooth  and 
not  hectic,  topsy-turvey  or  confused.  If  the  child  with 
a nervous  speech  disorder  is  living  in  a home  where  there 
is  a lack  of  understanding,  inconsistency  or  laxity  in 
discipline,  tyranny,  quarreling,  sarcasm,  or  unfavorable 
comparison  of  that  child  with  another,  the  speech  dis- 
turbance may  be  a result  of  the  environment . 

The  stammerer  experiences  great  emotional  strain  be- 
cause of  his  handicap  and  therefore  needs  wise  handling 
by  parents  who  are  alert  to  his  emotional  needs. 

Fourth,  all  attempts  should  be  made  to  establish 
favorable  speech  conditions  within  the  school.  The  atmos- 
phere should  be  free,  objective  and  easy.  An  example  of 
quiet,  unhurried,  effortless  speech  should  be  set  by  the 
teachers.  The  teacher's  manner  towards  the  prlma  ry 
stammerer  should  be  calm,  and  unannoyed.  She  should  avoid 
stressing  perfection  in  speech.  This  attitude  will  put 
the  child  at  his  ease  and  do  a great  deal  towards  build- 
ing up  his  confidence.  The  teacher  should  prevent,  inso- 
far as  possible,  the  development  of  fear  and  anxiety  about 
speech.  After  a particular  bad  speech  block,  the  teacher 
should  call  his  attention  to  something  else  to  avoid 
establishing  a troublesome  pattern  of  speech.  (This  is 
also  true  for  parents.)  Signs  of  embarrassment,  im- 
patience, anxiety  and  pity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
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serve  to  call  the  child's  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
manner  of  speaking  Is  unnatural  and  different  from  others, 
and  serves  to  plant  seeds  of  fear  and  anxiety  in  the  child, 
on  that  account.  The  teacher's  attitude  toward  the  stam- 
merer will  set  an  example  for  creating  favorable  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  children  in  the  classroom. 

If  the  child  is  subjected  to  ridicule  by  his  classmates, 
his  confidence  In  his  power  to  control  himself  may  be 
seriously  shaken.  The  teacher,  therefore,  should  explain 
to  the  class  when  the  child  is  out  of  the  room  that  his 
stammering  is  just  a different  way  of  talking,  that  it  is 
only  temporary,  and  that  he  will  get  over  it  sooner  if 
they  all  give  him  plenty  of  time  to  talk  and  pay  no 
attention  to  his  different  kind  of  speech.  If  the  teacher 
asks  for  their  cooperation  he  is  almost  sure  of  their  aid 
as  a group  and  as  individuals. 

With  knowledge  of  what  situations  are  most  apt  to 
produce  stammering  in  the  child' s speech,  the  teacher  can 
often  prevent  its  occurrence.  For  example,  he  can  refrain 
from  calling  on  the  child  when  he  is  fatigued,  excited 
or  unprepared  to  respond.  He  should  encourage  the  child 
to  volunteer  and  when  he  does  let  him  know  that  he  may 
take  his  time.  If  he  wants  to  try  taking  his  turn  he 
should  have  the  privlledge.  If  he  feels  he  can  do  better 
if  the  teacher  calls  names  at  random  instead  of  following 
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an  alphabetical  roll,  then  such  provisions  should  be  made. 

A study,  recently  made,  which  included  seventy- two  stam- 
merers revealed  that  most  of  them  thought  that  the  most 
satisfactory  policy  would  be  to  let  them  recite  when 
they  volunteered  to  do  so.^S 

Many  stammerers  seem  to  have  less  difficulty  when 
speaking  in  classes  where  they  are  not  graded  on  their 
speech.  To  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  by  encour- 
aging the  child  to  volunteer  frequently,  particularly  when 
he  is  well  prepared,  may  be  to  miss  the  best  opportunity 
to  give  him  successful  speaking  experience  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  thereby  adding  to  his  self-confidence. 

The  teacher  should  discover  the  individual  interests 
of  the  pupil  and  encourage  him  to  talk  on  subjects  of 
personal  interest.  He  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  schoolroom  activities  in  which  he  can  make 
a contribution,  and  in  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  speak 
but  where  he  may  do  so  if  he  desires.  0n  those  days  when 
few  speech  blocks  occur,  he  should  be  stimulated  to  speak 
as  much  as  possible.  On  the  days  when  he  has  a great  deal 
of  trouble,  he  should  be  so  handled  that  he  talks  very 
little. 
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While  treatment  of  the  primary  stammerer  is  always 
indirect,  the  situations  in  which  he  speaks,  and  even  his 
manner  of  speaking  can  he  controlled  through  the  efforts 
of  the  skillful  teacher.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  classroom  teacher  know  how  to  treat  stammering 
clinically,  but  the  teacher  should  know  how  to  train  the 
stammering  pupil  to  develop  such  attitudes  toward  himself 
and  his  disorder  as  will  facilitate  his  scholastic  progress 
and  general  personality  development. 

Fifth,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  prepare  the 
stammerer  emotionally  and  intellectually  to  meet  as  many 
speech  situations  as  possible,  for  repeated  practice  in 
speaking  tends  to  eliminate  his  fear.  The  teacher,  then, 
should  create  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  for  the 
stammerer  to  associate  with  people  with  whom  he  has  little 
difficulty  in  speaking.  These  situations  of  easy  speech 
are  most  helpful  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  natural 
steps  to  improvement.  Such  situations  include  those  of 
sending  the  pupil  on  inter-class  errands,  using  the  tele- 
phone whenever  possible,  and  practice  speech  situations 
within  the  school.  Many  stammerers  experience  less 
trouble  in  speaking  to  strangers.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  pupil  should  be  sent  on  many  errands  to  certain 
business  places  in  quest  of  information,  shops  where  he 
is  unknown  to  make  inquiries  about  articles  which  may  be 
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for  sale  and  to  secure  all  kinds  of  information.  If  his 
easy  speech  situation  is  one  where  different  people  will 
be  present  on  his  successive  visits  so  much  the  better. 
The  social  program  as  a guide  is  effective  because  while 
the  stammerer  is  improving  gradually  under  the  therapy 
in  the  classroom  this  improvement  is  taking  place  within 
the  customary  social  contacts.  There  is  no  limit  to  these 
Ideal  situations  in  which  the  stammerer  may  participate. 
As  the  pupil's  confidence  grows,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
take  more  and  more  responsibility  in  pursuing  them  and 
should  be  gradually  brought  into  contact  with  more  diffi- 
cult situations. 

Sixth,  increase  the  child's  personality  assets  in 
every  way  possible,  and  decrease  his  liabilities.  The 
solution  of  his  emotional  conflicts  and  behavior  problems 
will  often  reflect  itself  in  better  speech.  The  teacher 
should  promote  whenever  possible  growth  in  confidence, 
growth  in  social  adjustment,  and  growth  in  feelings  of 
personal  adequacy. 

Seventh,  if  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  child  from 
being  labeled  a stammerer  and  from  being  penalized  be- 
cause of  his  speech  difficulties,  it  is  then  wise  to  tell 
him  that  he  does  have  some  hesitations  and  repetitions 
in  his  speech.  He  should  be  told  that  they  are  not  at 
all  serious,  and  that  he  will  probably  outgrow  them  and 
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that  almost  every  person  has  them.  If  he  is  being  teased 
about  stammering,  he  should  be  taught  to  admit  it  casually 
by  saying,  "Sure,  I stammer  a little.  Everybody  does 
sometimes.  What  of  it?M  In  many  instances  the  teasing 
stops  when  confronted  by  such  an  attitude. 

If  the  home  and  school  are  both  providing  a favorable 
environment  and  if  the  child  is  having  successful  speaking 
experiences  in  his  dally  contacts,  he  will  have  achieved, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  certain  objectives  necessary  to 
correction  — (1)  successful  speaking  experience,  (2) 
increasing  self-confidence  in  his  ability  to  talk  like 
other  pjeople,  and  (3)  diminishing  expectancy  of  difficulty 
in  speech  situations.  Moreover,  he  will  (4)  be  ever  con- 
scious of  a growing  sense  of  adequacy — of  belonging — 
through  his  participation  in  group  activities,  his  co- 
operation, his  willingness  to  accept  responsibility,  and 
his  assumption  of  leadership  when  the  opportunity  comes. 
Then  through  the  patience  and  understanding  of  parents, 
through  the  interest,  encouragement  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility given  by  the  teacher,  and  through  the  growing 
emotional  stability  of  the  stammerer  himself,  this  process 
will  offer  the  best  means  for  him  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
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THERAPY 
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Many  conflicting  theories  concerning  the  nature  and 

cause  of  stammering  have  been  presented  throughout  this 

service  paper.  From  a consideration  of  these  theories,  it 

might  be  concluded  that  there  would  be  many  contrasting 

kinds  of  treatment.  Yet,  when  the  actual  therapies  are 

scrutinized,  one  is  impressed  by  the  large  number  of  simi- 

87 

lar  methods  used  by  the  majority  of  speech  correctionists. 
According  to  Raubicheck88all  practitioners  agree  that  emo- 
tional security,  optimum  physical  health,  and  a freedom 
from  excessive  excitement  are  desirable  in  the  case  of  the 
stammering  child. 

Stammering,  the  conditions  that  produce  it  and  those 
that  accompany  it, are  complex^ delicate  phenomena.  Contrary 
to  many  popular  beliefs  there  is  no  one  simple  procedure 

QQ 

for  treatment.  Therefore,  the  remedial  techniques  pre- 
sented here  are  offered  merely  as  possible  solutions  for 
the  correction  of  this  particular  disorder. 

The  remedial  work  with  the  stammerer  is  done  along 
three  general  lines;  physical,  mental  and  emotional,  and 
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Van  Riper,  op.  cit . . p.  343. 
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Letitia  Raubicheck,  How  to  Teach  Good  Speech  in  the  Ele' 
mentary  School.  (New  York:  Noble  and  Noble  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1937.)  p.  66. 
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II.  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SECONDARY  STAMMERING 


This  stage  of  the  disorder,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  reached  when  the  individual  has  developed  fears  of 
words  and  situations,  habitual  or  conscious  reactions  to 
the  fear  of  or  occurrence  of  speech  blocks,  and  mal- 
attitudes  toward  his  stammering.  It  is  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  the  secondary  symptoms  of  avoidance,  post- 
ponement, anti- expectancy,  starters,  release  and  dis- 
guise. The  more  the  individual  stammers,  the  greater 
grow  his  fears,  and  the  more  frequent  and  severe  his 
blocks  become.  A vioious  circle  of  reaction  has  been 
established. 

These  fears  range  in  intensity  from  uncertainty  or 
doubtful  premonition  to  a state  of  panic  so  severe  as  to 
leave  the  stammerer  incapable  of  any  intelligent  effort 
for  control.  He  has  been  known  to  use  hundreds  of  tricks 
and  approaches  to  alter  the  feared  speech  situations. 

His  mind  is  filled  with  revision  of  what  he  plans  to  say. 
He  frequently  shifts  the  word  order  so  as  to  minimize  the 
expected  difficulty*  In  the  long  run  avoidance  defeats 
its  own  purpose  and  the  fear  increases. 

One  must  discover  what  the  cues  are  which  set  off 
the  actual  stammering  blocks.  Once  these  cues  are  dis- 
covered every  possible  attempt  should  be  made  to  eradicat 
them.  The  number  of  momenta  which  increases  or  decreases 


the  stammerer's  fear  is  legion:  (1)  beginning  words  of  a sen- 
tence, (2)  sounds,  syllables  and  words  in  which  the  student 
has  stammered  frequently,  (3)  unfamiliar  words  and  (4)  words 
that  are  difficult  to  pronounce. 

Each  stammerer  makes  use  of  certain  expedients  which  he 
has  devised  to  help  him  over  an  attack.  Some  of  these  shifts 
w^uld  appear  to  an  ordinary  speaker  to  be  very  strange  and 
inappropriate.  These  include:  (1)  many  of  the  co-movements, 

(2)  the  writing  down  of  the  words  to  be  spoken  so  that  in 

► 

case  of  need,  stammerer  may  be  able  to  sh ow  the  note, 

(3)  pointing  at  objects  he  wishes  to  designate,  (4)  altering 
the  arrangement  of  words  in  a sentence,  (5)  substituting  an 
"easy”  word  for  a "difficult"  one,  (6)  the  Insertion  of  re- 
dundant words  and  phrases,  such  as  "but",  "then",  "namely", 
"What  was  I going  to  say  - oh,  yes",  "you  know",  "er",  and 
"I  mean  to  say".  If  these  expedients  can  be  applied  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  fear  for  the  moment  will  diminish,  other- 
wise it  will  increase. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  parents  and  teachers  to  co- 
operate in  the  treatment  of  secondary  stammering  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  primary  stammering.  Irritating  factors  in  the  en- 
vironment should  be  removed  whenever  possible  and  personality 
development  and  social  adjustment  should  be  fostered.  However, 
in  secondary  stammering  therapy  must  involve  much  more  than 
the  indirect  methods  of  primary  stammering.  Instead  of  the 
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comparatively  simple  task  of  preventing  the  development 

» 

of  fears  and  anxiety,  the  problem  arises  of  breaking  down 
a complicated,  vicious  circle  of  fears  which  are  actually 
present.  The  original  stammering  spasms  produced  fear 
and  anxiety  and  these,  in  turn,  resulted  in  more  serious 
and  complex  speech  blocks,  which,  of  themselves,  created 
further  fears.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
offer  more  than  the  most  general  suggestions  for  a sub- 
ject so  intangible  and  so  ramified  as  the  molding  of  emo- 
tional sets.  However,  as  with  primary  stammering,  there 
are  certain  things  that  parents  and  teachers  can  do  to 
assist  the  stammerer  in  alleviating,  if  not  entirely 
correcting,  his  speech  defect. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  not  far 
better  to  send  the  acute  stammerer  to  a private  institu- 
tion of  speech  correction  than  to  attempt  remedial  methods 
within  the  public  schools.  In  certain  instances  this  may 
be  true.  In  other  instances  it  is  not.  For  one  thing, 
the  expense  involved  generally  is  far  greater  than  the 
average  stammerer's  family  can  afford.  Secondly,  whole 
time  treatment  tends  to  separate  the  individual  too  much 
from  his  immediate  surroundings.  It  provides  him  with 

the  "ideal”  environment,  Instead  of  helping  him  to  adjust 

Q7 

to  and  deal  with  the  existing  home  conditions.  Appelt^' 
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summed  it  up  very  well  when  he  stated  that  the  fluent 
speech  which  some  pupils  enjoy  when  leaving  the  instruc- 
tor’s establishment,  is  but  an  artificial  product  brought 
about  by  the  helpful  influences  of  the  environment,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  confidence  in  the  teacher  and  his  method, 
on  the  other.  These  momenta  act  like  a wall  built  around 
the  patient's  ego  which  is  thus  protected  from  the  upset- 
ting stimuli  of  the  emotional  complex  for  the  time  being. 
The  moment  the  patient  returns  home  and  has  to  face  all  his 
old  associations,  he  has  to  rely  entirely  on  confidence. 

In  spite  of  careful  application  of  the  method  he  finds  him- 
self stammering  again.  His  confidence  in  the  method  re- 
ceives a severe  shock,  and,  his  fears  and  anxiety  break 
forth  anew.  Alexander  Melville  Bell^has  said  that  physio- 
logical manifestations  of  the  psychic  causes  often  return 
when  confidence  is  lost. 

From  the  above  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility for  the  teacher,  in  cooperation  with  the  parents, 
to  do  something  to  assist  the  acute  stammerer.  The 
following  steps  are  presented  to  guide  the  teacher  in 
helping  the  pupil  who  has  entered  the  secondary  stage 
of  stammering.  These  steps  are  based  mainly  on  the 
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Alexander  Melville  Bell,  The  Faults  of  Speech.  (Washing- 
ton, D.C. : The  Volta  Bureau,  1916. ) Reported  in  (78). 
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findings  of  Backus°°and  Martin'*’00* 

First,  one  must  elicit  a desire  and  an  ambition  for 
normal  speech.  Without  this  desire  and  ambition  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  one  to  go  through  the  steps  necessary 
for  its  attainment. 

Second,  the  stammerer  must  objectify  his  attitude 
toward  his  defect.  Fear  of  speaking  situations  as  a 
result  of  frequent  failure  and  embarrassment  over  that 
failure  are  perfectly  normal  reactions.  Because  they 
are  normal,  however,  is  no  reason  for  their  being  desir- 
able, and  their  disasterous  effects  on  stammering  and  on 
the  stammerer  have  already  been  pointed  out.  Since  it 
is  impossible  to  take  away  the  cause  of  the  stammering 
and  also  impossible  to  alleviate  Immediately  the  stam- 
mering blocks  themselves,  it  is  essential  to  decrease 
the  stammerer's  emotional  response  to  his  disorder  and 
build  up,  instead,  an  objective  attitude  toward  the 
stammering. 

The  first  step  toward  this  end  is  a frank  discussion 
with  the  stammerer  about  his  stammering,  including  the 
severity  of  the  blocks,  their  frequency,  etc. , just  for 

°°Backus,  od.  clt . . pp.  212-221. 
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the  sake  of  airing  the  subject.  The  particular  form  which 
the  discussion  will  take  will,  of  course,  vary  with  his 
age,  intelligence  and  general  attitude.  As  has  been 
said,  there  is  no  sudden  cure,  no  one  recipe  for  getting 
rid  of  stammering.  However,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  for  improvement  if  the  student  will  cooperate  over 
a period  of  time.  He  must  understand  clearly  that  the 
first  goal  is  the  development  of  an  objective  attitude; 
that  is,  he  must  learn  to  live  with  his  stammering  and 
face  the  fact  that  he  stammerers  since  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  symptoms  begin  to  disappear.  This  ob- 
jectivity marks  the  first  time  that  many  stammerers  have 
ever  viewed  the  phenomenon  of  stammering  in  any  other 
light  but  a purely  personal  and  emotional  one.  By 
direct  or  indirect  means,  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
his  stammering  is  not  an  unmentionable  subject.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  talk  about  it  as  fully  as  possible 
not  only  with  the  teacher  but  with  his  family  and  his 
friends.  These  admissions  have  a twofold  purpose.  They 
help  the  stammerer  face  the  facts  squarely  and  they  also 
tend  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  of  his  associates. 

Tills  latter  condition  will  help  the  stammerer  to  live  in 
a more  normal  environment.  Secondly,  in  order  to  create 
objectivity  in  the  stammerer,  the  teacher  should  make  use 
of  suggestion.  The  importance  of  suggestion  should  be 
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regarded  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  correction  of 
stammering.  The  effect  of  suggestion  largely  depends 
on  two  factors;  the  stammerer’s  powers  of  concentration 
in  applying  the  remedial  methods,  and  his  capacity  for 
arousing  and  cultivating  a feeling  of  self-reliance  and 
self-confidence. 

During  this  initial  period  of  treatment,  when  the 
sole  emphasis  is  upon  learning  to  be  objective,  the 
stammerer  should  be  informed  that  at  this  point  in  the 
treatment,  the  teacher  does  not  care  how  much  he  stammers. 
The  purpose  is  not  to  decrease  the  number  of  severity  of 
stammering  blocks.  It  is  only  to  learn  to  live  with  it 
and  accept  it.  The  stammerer  should  not  judge  his  progress 
at  this  point  on  the  number  and  frequency  of  spasms. 
Attempts,  then,  should  be  made  to  change  the  shame  and 
embarrassment  which  are  associated  with  the  act  of 
stammering  by  learning  to  adopt  the  objective  attitude 
toward  the  disorder  and  gradually  diminish  the  shame  and 
embarrassment  reactions  which  accompany  it.  An  excellent 
device  for  teachirg  the  stammerer  to  use  the  objective 
attitude  and  to  get  rid  of  his  shame  and  embarrassment  is 
that  of  pseudo-stuttering.101  When  employing  the  pseudo- 
stuttering  for  improving  his  mental  hygiene,  the  stammerer 

101Van  Riper,  op.  cit.  , pp.  364-5. 
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voluntarily  imitates  some  obvious  type  of  stammering 
symptoms  in  his  speech  attempt  on  a non-feared  word. 

The  pretended  blocks  should  be  easy,  obvious,  and  direct. 

Third,  as  soon  as  it  seems  advisable,  the  process 
of  eliminating  the  habit  of  substituting  other  words  for 
those  on  which  the  stammerer  fears  he  will  block,  may  be 
begun.  Such  substitutions  may  seem  harmless  enough  on 
the  surface,  but  they  add  considerably  to  the  stammerer's 
nervous  strain  of  being  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
predict  which  words  should  be  avoided.  While  one  or  two 
substitutions  may  temporarily  prevent  stammering  blocks, 
in  the  long  run  substitutions  result  in  very  little 
reduction  in  the  stammering.  Efforts  at  substitution 
often  lead  to  bizarre  grammatical  structure,  since  the 
possibility  of  simple  substitution  is  often  difficult. 

Fourth,  the  student  should  be  taught  to  relax  at 
will.  This  relaxation  should  include  the  larger  muscles 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  smaller,  articulatory  muscles 
engaged  in  speech.  According  to  Backus^-02 * voluntary  re- 
laxation is  a method  of  controlled  inhibition  of  nervous 
response.  It  will  enable  the  stammerer,  eventually,  to 
control  the  severity  and  frequency  of  stammering. 

The  stammerer  should  be  taught  first  to  feel  the  dif- 
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Backus,  0£.  cit. . p.  217. 
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ference  between  tensed  and  relaxed  muscles.  This  he  can 
discover  easily  by  tensing  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  then 
relaxing  them.  Once  he  feels  the  difference  he  should 
follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  other  arm,  the  shoulders 
and  the  legs.  When  he  has  acquired  an  awareness  of  the 
difference  between  tension  and  relaxation,  he  should  then 
practice  only  progressive  relaxation.  The  student  should 
set  aside  daily  relaxation  periods.  They  should  be  short 
to  begin  with,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Later  they  should 
be  extended  over  a longer  period  of  time.  The  teacher 
should  impress  upon  the  stammerer  that  his  persistent 
practice  in  relaxation,  not  only  while  lying  down,  but 
sitting  and  standing  as  well,  will  reduce  tension  and  will 
eventually  help  him  to  control  the  speech  blocks. 

Fifth,  once  the  ability  to  relax  voluntarily  has  been 
established,  it  may  be  applied  to  specific  muscles  in- 
volved in  the  stammering  spasms.  The  stammerer  now  begins 
to  remove  the  secondary  symptoms.  For  example,  the  twist- 
ing of  the  head  and  neck  from  side  to  side  when  he  stam- 
mers may  be  avoided  and  controlled  through  relaxation. 

The  primary  spasms  of  the  lips,  tongue  or  jaw  may  not  be 
eliminated  at  once.  These  should  be  allowed  to  run  their 
brief  course  without  trying  to  force  their  termination. 

Such  forcing  only  results  in  a prolongation  of  the 
spasm  and  in  a more  conspicuous  block.  The  stammerer 
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should  remember  that  it  is  not  possible  in  a few  weeks  to 
firmly  establish  re-conditioned  reflexes.  Relaxation, 
together  with  an  objective  attitude,  will  enable  the 
stammerer  to  begin  to  eliminate  the  secondary  symptoms. 

Sixth,  while  many  stammerers  have  normal  speech, 
part  of  the  time,  most  of  them  do  not  have  as  normal  a 
pattern  of  speech  as  might  seem  apparent.  Because  they  are 
beset  by  the  constant  fear  and  expectancy  of  the  speech 
blocks,  their  speech  is  apt  to  be  habitually  rapid,  slurred, 
indistinct  and  Jerky.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  therapy, 
therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  stammerer  the  ex- 
perience of  what  normal  speech,  unhampered  by  fear  of 
blocks,  feels  like.  In  order  to  realize  and  understand 
a successful  speaking  experience  the  stammerer  must  dis- 
cover that  he  is,  for  some  reason  or  other,  speaking 
without  his  habitual  difficulty.  It  may  be  that  he  is 
unable  to  say  much  at  first,  but  he  should  have  this 
experience.  He  should  know  that  he  can  do  it  because  he 
has  done  it  already. 

As  he  continues  to  experience  these  intervals  of 
successful  speaking  occasions,  that  is,  freedom  from 
stammering,  he  realizes  there  is  no  certitude  in  his 
former  belief  that  he  must  stammer.  The  natural  result 
of  continued  successes,  however  small,  will  be  to  build 
and  maintain  confidence  in  his  ability  to  speak  normally. 
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Gradually,  as  he  multiplies  these  successful  speaking 
experiences,  he  will  grow  to  feel  that  he  is  more  and  more 
like  other  members  of  his  group.  As  he  finds  himself 
fitting  increasingly  into  the  scheme  of  things,  and  his 
speech  becomes  less  noticably  different  from  that  of 
his  fellows,  the  emotional  disturbances  which  play  so 
large  a part  in  continuance  of  the  defect  of  stammering 
will  slowly  disappear  and  he  will  move  forward  toward 
recovery. 

III.  SPEECH  TRAINING 

Speech  exercises,  reading  and  conversation  are  val- 
uable aids  to  the  stammerer  because  they  give  him  confi- 
dence. The  general  methods,  graded  exercises  and  supple- 
mentary readings  are  designed  for  stammerers  and  aim  to 
give  them  courage  in  speaking.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
accomplish  this  end  by  first  proving  to  the  stammerer  that 
he  can  make  all  the  sounds  of  the  language  and  then  in- 
dicating that  if  he  can  do  it  once,  he  can  do  it  all  the 
time.  The  carefully  graded  exercises  and  supplementary 
reading,  ranging  in  difficulty  from  the  ability  to  say 
a word  to  the  ability  to  read  a phrase,  sentence,  para- 
graph or  short  story,  show  him  that  by  going  slowly  he 
can  meet  any  speech  requirement  in  any  life  situation. 
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According  to  Martin-1-05,  to  correct  stammering  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  by  re-education  of  the  speech  centers 
of  the  brain.  This  re-education  is  brought  about  by 
constant  practice  of  exercises  by  the  stammerer  until 
the  organs  function  properly  and  the  correct  auditory, 
visual  and  kinaesthetic  images  become  fixed.  The  student 
should  be  held  to  the  exact  following  of  exact  instruc- 
tions by  the  teacher.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse, 
to  practice  wrongly,  or  to  practice  in  a slovenly  way. 

He  should  constantly  do  his  best.  The  stammerer  should 
come  to  know  Just  what  he  does  when  he  approaches  a 
feared  word  or  situation.  Then  through  re-education  and 
training  he  can  begin  to  eliminate  these  primary  symptoms 
of  stammering.  He  should  know  what  each  step  in  the 
therapy  is  and  why  he  is  asked  to  do  it.  He  should  not 
follow  the  teacher  blindly  through  a group  of  exercises 
since  we  have  seen  that  the  graded  exercises  and  general 
methods  alone  will  not  correct  stammering. 

The  consonants  used  in  the  graded  exercises  have 
been  selected  so  as  to  proceed  from  the  easy  to  those 
more  difficult.  The  graded  exercises  have  been  so 
arranged  that  the  teacher  and  student  can  have  material 

^05Martin,  op.  clt. 
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at  hand  to  fit  their  particular  needs.  Emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  necessity  for  mastering  each  lesson  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  next.  As  the  student  progresses, 
he  goes  from  the  known  consonant,  or  learned  position, 
to  the  unknown  consonant  or  unlearned  position. 

According  to  Martin1  s^4  theory,  the  stammerer  in  his 
misconception  of  speech  production,  attempts  to  articulate 
sounds  where  there  should  be  a vocalization  of  the  vowel, 
and  tries  to  vocalize  or  hear  a sound  when  he  should 
merely  be  articulating  the  organs  for  the  consonant 
modifying  the  vowels.  It  should  be  firmly  impressed  upon 
the  stammerer  that  he  must  hear  the  vowels  and  lightly 
feel  for  the  consonant  positions. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  in  the  beginning  on  es- 
tablishing a new  auditory  and  visual  imagery  of  the 
vowels.  The  stammerer  must  see  them  and  hear  them  before 
any  attempt  is  made  at  vocalizing  than  . He  should  be 
taught  to  prolong  all  the  vowel  sounds  easily,  smoothly 
and  fluently  remaining  as  relaxed  as  possible  and  at  no 
time  should  he  feel  for  them.  He  should  prolong  them 
excessively,  at  first,  until  he  gets  the  idea.  Such 
prolongation  of  the  vowels  is  desirable  for  several 

104pre<ierick  V.  Martin,  Manual  of  Speech  Training.  ( Gen- 
eva, New  York:  The  Humphrey  Press  Inc.,  1945,  p.  45. 
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for  several  reasons.  It  is  a method  of  Inducing  relaxa- 
tion. It  allows  the  stammerer  more  time  to  observe  the 
speech  process  that  he  must  relearn.  It  gives  him  a new 
concept  of  speech;  that  vowel  sounds  are  the  foundation 
stcnes,  that  they  form  the  substance  and  the  carrying 
power  of  speech.  The  necessity  for  continual  repetition, 
studying  and  vocalizing  the  vowels  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. It  is  the  first  fundamental  procedure  in  the 
correction  and  the  foundation  upon  which  the  succeeding 
methods  are  based.  Because  stammerers  have  had  so  much 
more  difficulty  with  consonants,  they  have  focused  too 
much  of  their  attention  on  them  as  isolated  entities  and 
net  enough  on  the  vowel  sounds. 

Gradually,  by  extremely  light  contact,  consonants 
should  be  introduced.  They  are  positions  from  which  to 
start  vowels.  The  stammerer  should  not  attempt  tc  sound 
any  consonant,  rather,  he  should  pause,  take  the  consonant 
position  easily  and  once  having  done  so  start  the  vowel  at 
once. 

The  directions  for  the  consonants  in  the  graded 
exercises  are  stated  as  simply  and  as  concisely  as  possible 
They  are  psychological  definitions  and  not  phonetic 
analysis.  The  stammerer  should  not  stress  the  final 
consonant  positions.  He  should  end  the  vowels  lightly 
against  them.  He  will  soon  gain  the  ability  to  con- 
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sciously  select  the  various  consonant  positions  and  to 
hear  the  vowel  sounds  easily. 

One  important  aspect  of  speech  training  for  the 
stammerer  is  the  acquisition  of  slow  speech.  This  is  not 
presented  a6  a device,  but  rather  as  a fundamental  ability 
that  he  lacks.  Slow  speech  does  not  mean  an  abnormal 
pattern  of  speaking.  It  does  mean  putting  into  slow 
motion  a normal  rhythm  and  melody  pattern.  It  should  be 
emphasized  to  the  stammerer  at  this  early  point  in  the 
therapy  that  the  purpose  is  not  the  cessation  of  stammering, 
but  rather  the  learning  and  demonstrating  of  the  technique 
of  speaking  slowly  whether  he  stammers  or  not. 

The  first  technique  in  learning  to  speak  slowly  is 
called  syllabication. ^^Syllabication  consists  of  pro- 
ducing each  word  syllable  by  syllable  consciously  giving 
each  vowel  its  full  value.  In  the  production  of  each 
syllable  the  emphasis  is  always  placed  on  the  vowel.  The 
stammerer  should  lightly  take  the  consonant  position 
and  start  the  vowel  from  this  position.  He  should  be 
satisfied  at  this  time  with  the  pure  mechanics  of  speech. 
Later  on  he  can  step  it  up.  All  forms  of  expression 
during  this  early  stage  should  be  avoided.  He  should 


^^Frederick  V.  Martin,  ’’Clinical  Notes",  Unpublished,  1941. 
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be  satisfied  to  develop  speech  which  will  enable  him  to 
participate  in  school  and  in  the  social  environment. 
Martin^^states  that  at  this  point  finesse  in  speech 
is  fatal.  The  stammerer  must  take  the  time  to  speak 
slowly  and  correctly  applying  the  rules  of  syllabication. 

In  case  the  student  feels  he  is  going  to  stammer  he  should 
stop,  take  his  consonant  position  lightly,  hear  the 
vowel,  and  produce  it  easily  from  the  consonant  position. 

Stammerers  should  be  seen  by  the  teacher  every  day. 

The  teacher  should  work  with  the  stammerer  on  the  general 
methods  and  the  graded  exercises.  If  the  teacher  has  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  to  devote  to  the  student  he  may 
allow  him  to  take  all  the  words  and  sentences  in  the 
graded  exercises  on  syllabication.  However,  if  his 
time  is  limited  he  may  use  the  first  line  of  words  and 
the  first  five  sentences  on  each  page.  Consonants  before 
the  vowels  on  each  page  in  the  graded  exercises  should  be 
practiced  repeatedly.  The  object  of  syllabication  is  to 
establish  the  correct  consonant  production  as  a conditioned 
reflex  and  to  help  drive  deeper  the  proper  methods  of  pro- 
ducing consonant  modification  of  vowels. 

Once  the  stammerer  has  gone  through  the  graded  ex- 
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ercises  on  syllabication,  he  has  a knowledge  of  the 

mechanics  of  speech.  He  has  studied  all  the  vowels  and 

the  consonant  positions.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  stammer- 

107 

er  to  put  into  practice  what  he  has  learned.  Peppard  w 
has  suggested  that  when  the  stammerer  has  been  taught 
control  of  speech,  he  should  be  confronted  as  often  as 
possible  with  the  conditions  that  are  most  likely  to 
recall  his  former  stammering  experiences.  This  will 
enable  him  to  master  the  various  fears  that  have  pre- 
viously controlled  him.  Full  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  speak  correctly  is  impossible  until,  through  proper 
training,  he  becomes  master  of  all  the  situations  that 
may  arise.  In  order  to  continue  to  build  up  his  confidence 
he  should  create  what  is  known  as  a ’’model  sentence” . 

This  model  sentence  should  be  practiced  many  times.  An 
example  of  such  a sentence  might  be,  ’’Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  get  to  the  Grand  Central  Station?”  Once  having 
practiced  this  sentence  sufficiently,  the  stammerer  then 
should  proceed  to  ask  that  question  of  everyone  he  meets. 
The  more  people  he  asks,  the  more  his  confidence  in- 
creases. H.  Emerson  Pressey109  has  written:  ”0n  our 

107Peppard,  op.  cit.,  p.  139. 

■^^Martin,  op.  cit. 

199H.  Emerson  Pressey,  "Do  You  St-t- t-ut-t-ter?” , The 
Commentator.  November,  1938,  p.  109. 
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first  day  of  outside  practice  we  each  chose  one  question 
to  ask  of  every  person  we  met.  I did  it.  We  all  did  it. 

But  to  my  dying  day  I shall  always  feel  that  asking  that 
simole  question  of  utter  strangers  represents  the  hardest, 
single  task  I shall  ever  have  to  do.” 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  stammerer  that  he 
now  use  the  same  speech  at  all  times,  and  not  one  speech 
for  the  classroom  and  another  outside.  This  is  a critical 
time  in  his  correction.  He  should  use  every  opportunity 
for  speech  practice  and  realize  that  no  test  is  the  su- 
preme test.  He  should  beware  of  over-confidence.  Because 
he  speaks  without  stammering  today  is  no  assurance  that  he 
will  speak  without  stammering  tomorrow.  He  should  be 
reminded  to  slow  down  his  ideas,  to  produce  speech  con- 
sciously and  apply  the  rules  he  has  learned.  The  more 
consciously  he  applies  these  rules  the  more  improvement 
his  speech  will  show.  He  should  speak  only  as  fast  as  he 
can  consciously  produce  the  consonants  lightly  and  hear 
the  vowels  easily.  He  is  talking  now  to  correct  stammering 
not  J us  t for  the  sake  of  talking. 

The  second  technique  in  learning  to  speak  slowly  is 
called  syllabiphrasing. 110  Syllabiphrasing  is  the  co- 
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Martin,  op.  cit 
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ordination  of  the  syllables.  The  student  should  see  and 
hear  each  word  and  syllable  as  he  says  it  and  recall  how 
he  produced  it.  Martln^-^uses  the  four  "P's"  in  syllabi- 
phrasing.  The  stammerer  should  understand  them  and  put 
them  into  practice  as  he  again  goes  through  the  graded 
exercises. 

1.  Pause  (before  the  first  word). 

2.  Pitch  (an  awareness  of  a new  voice  which  has  been 

developed  by  repetition  of  the  exercises 
in  the  general  methods.) 

3.  Poise  (confidence). 

4.  Position  (for  the  initial  consonant.) 

In  syllabiphrasing,  the  stammerer  should  listen  to 
each  word  after  it  is  produced  and  pause  long  enough 
after  each  phrase  to  once  again  check  on  the  four  M P 1 s *' . 
He  should  go  only  as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  hear  each 
word  as  he  says  it.  As  the  student  continues  to  place 
the  emphasis  on  the  vowels,  the  consonants  will  come  in 
more  and  more  of  their  own  accord. 

Again,  if  the  teacher  has  ample  time  with  the  stam- 
merer, he  may  allow  him  to  take  all  the  words  and  sen- 
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tences.  If  not,  he  may  use  the  second  five  sentences  in 
the  graded  exercises. 

The  third  technique  in  the  development  of  the  correc- 

112—113 

tion  of  stammering  is  phrasing.  Gradually,  as  the 

fear  of  speech  begins  to  subside  and  the  pupil  continues 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  pouring  out  of  the  vowels, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  increase  his  speed.  As  the 
student  goes  through  the  graded  exercises  for  the  third 
time,  he  should  follow  the  five  "P’s"  as  suggested  by 
Martin. 

1.  Pause. 

2.  Pitch. 

3.  Poise. 

4.  Position. 

5.  Phrase. 

Pressey  "writes  of  his  experience  in  phrasing.  "We 
took  consciously,  the  initial  consonant  position  of  each 
natural  phrase,  but  the  rest  of  the  phrase  we  let  run  on 
the  vowels,  allowing  the  consonants  to  come  in  as  reflexes. 
Our  general  rule  was  this:  pause  after  the  first  Important 
word  in  a sentence,  check  ourselves  to  see  if  we  were 

l^Ibid. 

■^•^Backus,  oid.  cit.,  p.  220. 
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using  our  best  voice  (pitch)  and  had  poise,  then,  and 
only  then,  take  the  initial  consonant  position  and  run  on 
the  phrase  on  the  vowels." 

If  tlie  phrase  begins  with  a vowel,  the  stammerer  should 
phrase  immediately.  He  should  hear  each  phrase  as  it  comes 
out.  Even  while  he  is  on  phrasing,  he  should  still  keep 
control  of  the  speech  situation.  He  should  pause  long 
enough  after  each  phrase  to  recall  if  what  he  had  just 
said  was  done  properly  in  accordance  with  the  five  "P’s". 

If  he  fails  on  any  of  these  five  "P's”,  he  may  pave  the 
way  for  stammering  on  what  he  says  next. 

The  teacher  should  observe  carefully  for  the  time 
when  the  student  may  partially  forget  that  he  ever  stam- 
mered. This  involves  a reduction  in  the  process  of  mar- 
ginal consciousness.  As  the  stammerer  learns  of  these 
techniques,  he  should  be  allowed  to  prepare  short  speeches 
in  which  he  can  practice  slow  speech  and  proper  phrasing. 
Since  the  stammerer  will  have  mastered  these  techniques 
in  the  practice  periods  far  sooner  than  he  will  apply  them 
in  real  life  situations,  it  is  well  to  make  certain 
specific  assignments  designed  to  make  him  carry  over  the 
training  into  speech  situations.  He  may  make  a short 
announcement  in  class  or  he  can  be  asked  to  go  on  an 
errand  to  another  teacher's  room.  There  are  any  number 
of  speech  situations  in  which  the  stammerer  can  partici' 
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pate.  The  stammerer  should  be  hunting  speech  situations 
which  he  can  use  for  speech  practice  while  applying  the 
rules  he  has  studied.  These  projects  should  be  planned 
and  prepared  far  in  advance.  Their  purpose  should  be 
clearly  understood.  The  student  is  not  striving  to  speak 
without  stammering,  but  rather  he  is  trying  to  speak  slow- 
ly and  phrase  properly. 

Martinl^has  added  a fourth  technique.  In  "three 
way  speech"  the  stammerer  should  syllabicate  the  first 
phrase,  syllabiphrase  the  second  phrase,  and  phrase  the 
third  phrase,  then  let  himself  go.  He  should  not  interrupt 
his  sentences  unless  he  desires  to  do  so.  As  he  runs  on 
the  phrase,  he  should  continue  to  stress  the  vowels  for 
emphasis  and  expression.  The  knowledge  he  no w has  of 
speech  should  gradually  develop  into  a behaviorism. 

If  the  student  at  this  stage  has  trouble  he  should: 

1.  Stop,  and  syllabicate  the  first  word. 

2.  Check  on  the  five  "P’s". 

3.  Syllabiphrase  the  next  word. 

4.  Take  his  time  and  then 

5.  Phrase. 


^^Martin,  ojd.  cl t. 
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The  pupil  must  above  all  develop  confidence  in  him- 
self, his  new  ideas  of  speech,  and  his  ability  to  use 
those  ideas  in  any  situation  at  any  time.  However, 
neither  the  teacher  or  stammerer  should  become  too  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  sudden  decline  in  stammering  at  any 
period  of  the  treatment.  Those  yfoo  improve  by  easy  stages 
must  guard  against  discouraging  experiences.  Each  new 
technique  is  apt  to  result  in  sudden  spurts  of  improve- 
ment. The  teacher  and  student  should  be  glad  at  the  grow- 
ing control,  but  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  periods  of 
relapse  will  inevitably  come.  The  stammerer's  progress 
should  be  judged  by  the  way  he  masters  each  technique, 
by  the  way  he  handles  the  stammering,  and  by  the  growing 
period  between  relapses.  Only  then  can  the  progress  be 
steady  and  in  any  way  permanent.  In  the  beginning,  the 
progress  is  slow  and  conscious  but,  very  soon,  fear  of 
speech  deminishes,  confidence  is  restored  and  a new 
subconscious  control  of  the  speech  organs  is  instituted 
— all  of  which  assists  in  restoring  the  student  to  nor- 
mal speech.  External  watchfulness,  constant  study  and 
persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  neces- 
sary if  the  student  is  to  regain  the  proper  mental  images 
in  the  brain  and  correct  his  speech  handicap. 
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GENERAL  METHODS 

In  order  to  speak  correctly,  one  must  have  a general 
coordination  of  the  auditory,  visual  and  kinaesthetic 
areas  of  the  brain.  All  the  general  methods  are  based 
on  this  principle.  However,  the  general  methods  alone 
will  not  correct  a case  of  stammering.  It  is  essential 
that  each  case  be  solved  according  to  his  personal  equation 
(see  page  83)  which  can  only  be  done  through  many  periods 
of  individual  work. 

The  general  methods  (pp.  85-96)  are  based  on  those 
of  Dr.  Frederick  V.  Martin  and  are  taken  from  his  un- 
published clinical  notes.  They  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  graded  exercises. 
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TABLE  IV 

THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION 


Over-Innervation 
(the  sending  down 
of  too  much  nerve 
energy  from  the 
brain  for  no  ap- 
parent reason) 


Hypertonicity 
(which  is  ex- 
cessive ten- 
sion in  the 
vocal  appara- 
tus as  a re- 
sult of  over- 
innervation) 


Hysteria 
(in  which 
nerve  en- 
ergy is  - Stammering 
sent  into 
no  special 
channel ) 


Instant  and  cor- 
rect knowledge 
for  the  produc- 
tion of  sound 


Relaxation  + Consciously 

channeling 
the  nerve 
energy.  Good 

Hallack-1--^  - Speech 
says,  n Thought 
is  where  you 
stop  the  ener- 
gy .for  100th 
of  a second 
and  select 
the  proper 
channel  into 
which  it  is 
to  flow" 
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Halleck,  reported  in  (78) 
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TABLE  V 


SPEECH  CHART 

FR 

SHR  PR 

STR 

F 

ST 

P 

SPR 

CH 

CL 

LONG  VOWELS 

M 

DR 

K 

SK 

AH 

D 

SP 

A 

R 

BR 

EE 

SH 

QU 

AW 

N 

SM 

OH 

Z 

TR 

00 

T 

SL 

G 

GR 

TH 

PL 

SHORT  VOWELS 

B 

SN 

a 

S 

BL 

e 

J 

SW 

i 

L 

GL 

0 

V 

CR 

u 

Y 

THR 

H 

FL 

W 

TW 

SPL  SCR 

SPH 

WH 
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ORDER  OF  GENERAL  METHODS 

1.  Warming-up  exercises 

2.  Tongue  gymnastics 

3.  Vocal  gymnastics 

4.  Voice  production 

5.  Long  vowel  table 

6.  Short  vowel  table 

7.  A study  of  the  vowels 

8.  Vowels  before  the  single  consonants 

9.  Single  consonants  before  the  \3wels. 

10.  Word  formation  beginning  with  single  consonants 

11.  Double  consonants  before  the  vowels 

12.  Word  formation  beginning  with  double  consonants 
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WARMING-UP  EXERCISES 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  review  quickly  the  correct  fundamentals  to  be 
employed  In  voice  and  speech. 

2.  To  get  the  physical  mechanism  ready  for  speech. 

3.  To  get  in  the  habit  of  doing  them  every  morning. 

PROCEDURE:  (Included  is  a quick  summary  of  the  general 
methods  which  is  done  in  two  minutes. ) 

1.  Voice  production 

2.  A short  study  of  the  vowels 

3.  Vowels  before  the  single  consonants 

4.  Single  consonants  before  the  vowels 

5.  Word  formation  beginning  with  the  single  consonants 

6.  Double  consonants  before  the  vowels 

7.  Word  formation  beginning  with  the  double  consonants. 
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TONGUE  GYMNASTICS 

GENERAL  REASONS: 

1.  To  reduce  any  bulbous  condition  of  the  tongue. 

2.  To  gain  a faster  response  of  the  tongue  muscles. 

3.  To  gain  a better  coordination  of  the  muscles. 

4.  To  gain  a new  subconscious  control  of  the  tongue. 

PROCEDURE:  (Count  from  one  to  sixteen) 

1.  Pointing  the  tongue  outward  and  upward. 

2.  Pointing  the  tongue  outward  and  downward. 

3.  Rotating  the  tongue  around  the  lips  beginning  at  the 
right  side  and  going  upward. 

4.  Rotating  the  tongue  around  the  lips  beginning  at  the 
left  side  and  going  upward. 

5.  Raising  and  lowering  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  hard 
palate. 

a.  To  aid  in  the  production  of  T,  D,  N. 

6.  Curling  the  tip  of  the  tongue  behind  the  lower  front 
teeth  and  forcing  the  rest  of  it  outward. 

a.  To  aid  in  the  production  of  K,  G. 

7.  Raising  the  entire  tongue  to  the  hard  palate, 
a.  To  aid  in  the  production  of  L,  R. 

8.  Grooving  the  tongue. 

a.  To  aid  in  the  production  of  the  sibilant  sounds, 

S,  Z,  SH,  CH,  J. 

9.  Expanding  and  relaxing  the  soft  palate. 

(There  is  no  counting  for  this  exercise.  Beginners 
may  use  voiced  MAHN.  As  they  advance,  they  should 
substitute  a breathed  MAHM.  The  final  stage  should 
be  reached  by  raising  the  soft  palate  without  breath 
or  voice). 

a.  To  aid  in  raising  the  soft  palate  off  the  tongue. 

b.  To  reduce  any  bulbous  condition  of  the  uvula. 

c.  To  get  a larger  aperature  so  that  the  voice  will 
come  forward  in  the  mouth. 

All  the  tongue  gymnastics  should  be  done  with  a mirror. 


VOCAL  GYMNASTICS 


GENERAL  REASONS: 

1.  To  develop  a better  auditory  and  visual  imagery  of 
the  vowels. 

2.  To  bring  the  vowel  forward  in  the  mouth. 

3.  To  develop  a new  voice. 

PROCEDURE:  (The  vowels  are  run  together) 

1.  One  long  vowel  at  a time. 

2.  Two  long  vowels  at  a time. 

3.  Three  long  vowels  at  a time,  etc. 

AH,  A,  EE,  AW,  OH,  00 

AH- A,  A-EE,  EE-AW,  AW-OH,  0H-00 

AH- A- EE.  A-EE-AW,  EE-AW-OH,  AW-0H-00 

AH- A- EE-AW,  A-EE-AW-OH,  EE-AW-CH-00 

AH- A- EE-AW-OH,  A-EE-AW-0H-00 

AK-A-EE-AW-OH-OO , 

OO-OH-AW-EE-A-AH 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  with  the  short  vowels. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

1.  The  teacher  should  observe  whether  or  not  the  student 
is  feeling  for  the  vowels. 

2.  The  lips  should  move  only  when  the  student  is  ready 
to  vocalize  the  vowels. 
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VOICE  PRODUCTION 


GENERAL  REASONS: 

1.  To  develop  more  voice. 

2.  For  relaxation. 

3.  For  a strong  auditory  and  visual  imagery. 

4.  To  bring  the  vowel  forward  in  the  mouth. 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  See  and  hear  the  long  vowels  going  upward  only. 

2.  Check  on  relaxation. 

3.  Articulate  without  breath  or  voice. 

4.  Add  a slight  breath  to  the  articulation  (move  lips) 

5.  Increase  the  breath  to  minimum  voice,  or  the  least 
amount  of  voice  possible. 

6.  Go  from  minimum  voice  to  maximum  voice  in  about 
twenty  steps. 

7.  Reach  maximum  voice  without  straining. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

1.  The  teacher  should  check  to  be  sure  that  the  student 
is  relaxed  and  producing  voice  with  ease. 
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LONG  AND  SHORT  VOWEL  TABLE 
GENERAL  REASONS: 

1.  To  obtain  a faster  auditory  and  visual  response. 
PROCEDURE:  (Enunciate  each  vowel  as  a separate  unit) 

1.  Start  at  the  top  of  the  chart  and  go  down  the  long 
vowels  pointing  to  each  one  separately. 

2.  Start  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  and  go  up  the  long 
vowels  pointing  to  each  one  separately. 

3.  Take  "AHM  with  each  vowel  going  down. 

4.  Then  take  MAW  with  each  vowel  going  down,  etc. 

5.  Repeat  2. 

6.  Repeat  1. 

7.  Take  rt00M  with  each  vowel  going  up. 

8.  Then  take  H0HW  with  each  vowel  going  up,  etc. 

9.  Repeat  1. 

10.  Repeat  2. 

AH-A-EE-AW-0H-00 

OO-OH-AW-EE-A-AH 

AH- A,  AH- EE,  AH- AW,  AH- OH,  AH-00 

A- EE,  A- AW,  A-OH,  A-00 

EE-AW,  EE-OH,  EE-00 

AW-OH,  AW-00 

0H-00 

OO-OH-AW-EE-A-AH 

AH-A-EE-AW-CH-00 

00-0H,  00- AW,  00- EE,  00-A,  00- AH 
OH-AW,  OH-EE,  OH-A,  OH- AH 
AW-EE,  AW-A,  AW- AH 
EE- A,  EE- AH 
A-AH 

AH-A-EE-AW-0H-00 

OO-OH-AW-EE-A-AH 


The  short  vowel  table  is  done  in  the  same  manner 
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A LONG-  STUDY  OF  THE  VOWELS 
GENERAL  OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  secure  quick  response  from  the  auditory  and 
visual  centers. 

2.  To  take  the  vowels  out  of  continuity  or  any 
special  order. 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Pointing  to  the  long  and  short  vowels  one  at  a 
time  in  any  order. 

2.  Mixing  the  long  and  short  vowels.  (14  or  15) 
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VOWELS  BEFORE  THE  SINGLE  CONSONANTS 


GENERAL  REASONS: 

1.  To  finish  the  vowel  lightly  against  the  final 
consonant  position. 

2.  To  show  that  the  vowel  is  modified  by  the  consonant. 
METHOD: 

Hear  the  vowel  and  finish  it  lightly  against  the  final 
consonant  position. 

PROCEDURE:  (No  particular  order) 

1.  Touch  the  vowel  with  the  pointer. 

2.  Pick  up  the  pointer  and  touch  a consonant. 
SUGGESTIONS : 

1.  Stress  the  vowel  by  holding  the  pointer  longer  on 
the  vowels. 
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SINGLE  CONSONANTS  BEFORE  THE  VOWEL 
GENERAL  REASON: 

1.  To  show  that  the  consonant  is  merely  a modification 
of  the  vowel. 


METHOD : 

Take  the  position  for  the  consonant  and  start  the  voice 

from  this  position. 

PROCEDURE:  (No  particular  order) 

1.  Touch  a consonant  with  a pointer. 

2.  Hold  the  pointer  on  the  consonant  for  a second  to 
allow  the  student  sufficient  time  to  take  the  con- 
sonant position  exactly. 

3.  Pick  up  the  pointer  and  touch  a vowel. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

1.  When  the  teacher  touches  MWM  or  "Y",  she  should  ex- 
pect immediate  response  from  the  student  in  produc- 
ing these  semi-vowels. 
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WORD  FORMATION  BEGINNING  WITH  A SINGLE  CONSONANT 


GENERAL  REASONS: 

1.  To  show  that  the  vowel  Is  the  " vehicle “ of  the  word. 

2.  To  show  that  words  are  made  up  of  component  parts. 

METHOD : 

Take  the  position  for  the  first  consonant;  start  the 

vowel  from  this  position  and  finish  it  lightly  against 

the  final  consonant  position. 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Touch  a consonant. 

2.  Pick  the  pointer  up  and  touch  a vowel. 

3.  Pick  pointer  up  and  touch  a consonant. 

SUGGESTIONS : 

1.  Because  the  teacher  is  showing  that  the  vowel  is  the 
important  part  of  the  word,  she  should  hold  the  point- 
er longer  on  the  vowel. 

2.  The  advantage  of  building  words  as  such  on  the  chart 
in  this  exercise  is  to  show  that  all  words  are  made 
up  of  separate  entities. 
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DOUBLE  CONSONANTS  BEFORE  THE  VOWELS 


GENERAL  REASONS: 

1.  To  start  the  vowel  from  the  consonant  position. 

2.  To  show  that  the  consonant  modifies  the  vowel. 


METHOD : 

The  method  varies  according  to  the  three  groups  of 

double  consonants.  Take  the  position  for  the  double 

consonants  according  to  the  three  rules  (see  page  123) 

and  start  the  voice  from  this  position. 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Touch  a double  consonant. 

2.  Hold  the  pointer  on  the  double  consonant  for  a second. 

3.  Pick  pointer  up  and  touch  a vowel. 

4.  Hold  the  pointer  on  the  vowel  a second  longer  than 
for  the  double  consonant. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

1.  In  giving  the  exercise,  the  teacher  should  include 
all  three  types  of  double  consonants.  The  stammerer 
should  consider  the  double  consonants  as  being  only 
half  of  each  position.  (Example:  BL  is  half  of  a B 
and  half  of  an  L and  not  a pure  B or  a pure  L. ) 

2.  In  presenting  the  double  consonants,  it  is  important 

to  stress  the  fact  that  the  first  and  second  consonants 
are  not  separated.  If  voice  is  started  from  the 
position  immediately,  the  case  will  not  be  apt  to 
separate  the  consonants  and  give  the  obscure  phonetic 
symbol  between  the  two  consonants,  as  BaLUE.  If  the 
case  has  definitely  understood  and  used  the  idea  of 
consonant  modification  sufficiently  in  the  production 
of  the  single  consonants,  he  will  not  be  apt  to 
separate  the  double  consonants  or  have  a tendency  to 
sound  them. 
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WORD  FORMATION  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  DOUBLE  CONSONANTS 


GENERAL  REASONS: 

1.  To  show  that  the  vowel  is  the  "vehicle”  of  the  word. 

2.  To  show  that  words  can  be  divided  or  broken  up  into 
component  parts. 

METHOD : 

Take  the  position  for  the  double  consonants  according 

to  the  rule  of  each  group,  start  the  vowel  from  this 

position  and  finish  it  lightly  against  the  final  con- 
sonant position. 

PROCEDURE: 

1.  Place  the  pointer  on  a double  consonant  holding  it 
for  a second. 

2.  Touch  a vowel  holding  the  pointer  there  for  a second 
longer. 

3.  Touch  a single  consonant. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

1.  The  teacher  should  try  to  Include  at  least  one 
example  of  each  group  of  double  consonants. 
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THE  GRADED  EXERCISES 


GRADED  EXERCISES 


These  exercises  have  been  prepared  as  a source  of 
practical  material  for  stammering  students  In  the  secon- 
dary school.  The  directions  for  the  consonant  positions 
are  stated  as  concisely  as  possible.  These  words  and  sen- 
tences should  be  supplemented  by  individual  instruction 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  each  individual  stammerer. 
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W 

( semi- vowel) 

Produce  *00" , and  carry  it  over  to  the  succeeding  vowel, 
placing  the  emphasis  of  the  voice  on  the  vowel, 

WAH,  WA,  WEE,  WAW,  WOH,  WOO. 
wa,  we,  wi,  wo,  wu. 

wave,  wall,  walk,  word,  watch,  was,  way,  weed,  one,  wind, 
wolf,  wade,  wait,  warm,  will,  web,  wife,  want,  wash,  waste, 
wear,  wild,  went,  were,  win,  wish,  westward,  woodwork,  wide- 
awake, wigwam* 

1.  Will  we  win  an  award? 

2.  Williard  will  wash  our  woodwork* 

3.  Edward  was  wide  awake  at  one. 

4.  Warren  walked  out  without  a word. 

5.  I awoke  and  watched  a wierd  werewolf. 

6*  Webs  were  woven  on  wild,  wet  weeds* 

7.  We  will  wing  our  way  upward  and  westward. 

8.  Wild  oats  were  waving  in  a west  wind. 

9.  We  will  weave  and  wend  our  way  inward. 

10.  A wild  wave  wore  a wedge  in  our  wall. 

11.  A wiry  imp  was  waiting  in  a wickerwork  wigwam. 

12.  Our  wives  went  west  and  were  in  Iowa  at  eight. 

13.  Wallace  walked  in  unarmed  as  an  awkward  ape  edged  away. 

14.  One  warm  week-end,  Wade  went  walking  in  a wild  wood. 

15.  A wise  waif  and  a wee  elf  were  unaware  of  a wicked  wolf. 

16.  An  oar  was  washed  in  as  a wild  wind  wore  its  v/ay  west- 
ward. 


Y 

( semi- vowel) 

Produce  '’EE11,  and  carry  it  over  to  the  succeeding  vowel, 
placing  the  emphasis  of  the  voice  on  the  vowel. 

YAH,  YA,  YEE,  YAW,  YOH,  Y00. 
ya,  ye,  yi,  yo,  yu. 

yacht,  yam,  yank,  ewe,  yard,  yam,  ya wn,  year,  yearn,  yeast, 
yell,  yelp,  yes,  yet,  yield,  yolk,  yon,  York,  you,  young, 
your,  youth,  Yule,  use,  yowl,  yoke,  yawl,  yardarm,  yellow, 
William. 

1.  Yes,  we  yawned  at  eight. 

2.  You  will  use  your  yarn. 

3.  Youths  yelled  at  William's  yarns. 

4.  Amelia  was  one  year  old. 

5.  Edwin  Yates  was  on  your  yacht. 

6.  William  Ayer  was  at  Yale  a year. 

7.  We  ate  an  onion  and  a yam. 

8.  A young  wife  used  yeast  and  an  egg's  yolk. 

9.  Use  your  will  and  you  will  win* 

10.  In  York  a Yank  was  on  watch. 

11.  A young  youth  was  yelling  and  yowling. 

12.  A yardarm  is  used  on  a yawl. 

13.  Yellow  awnings  were  yielding  in  a wild  wind. 

14.  A youth  was  winding  yellow  yarn  in  our  yard. 

15.  An  old  Earl  of  Wessex  yielded  and  a young  Earl  of  York 
won. 
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Lightly  touch  the  lips  and  start  the  voice  from  this  posi- 
tion. 

PAH,  PA,  PEE,  PAW,  POH,  POO. 
pa,  pe,  pi,  po,  pu. 

pail,  pain,  pair,  palm,  park,  pave,  piece,  pier,  pole,  pool, 
pin,  pine,  pond,  poor,  post,  pack,  paint,  pass,  point, 
poem,  poet,  part,  paper,  passport,  pathway,  people,  pepper, 
postpaid,  pulpit,  puppy,  pamper. 

1.  Poe  was  a poet. 

2.  Pearl  was  picking  pineapples. 

3.  Peter  painted  pinks  and  peonies. 

4.  Peg  put  a package  on  a pony. 

5.  Petals  were  in  an  opal  pond  in  our  park. 

6.  An  expired  passport  was  put  in  a postal  pouch. 

7.  Pears  and  peaches  perished  on  a pier  in  Peiping. 

8.  A pampered  pauper  put  a penny  in  a purse. 

9.  Paul  put  in  an  appearance  at  an  airport  in  Paris. 

10.  Polly  pulled  a piece  of  paper  out  of  Pat’s  pocket. 

11.  On  page  one  appeared  a pig,  a parrot,  and  a puppy. 

12.  A window  pane  and  a wooden  panel  were  put  in  an  upper 
wall. 

13.  Peter*  s parrot  was  perched  on  a pole  and  yelled,  "Poor 
Polly  l Poor  Polly  ! 

14.  In  Padua,  Paula  was  in  a palace  with  palms  and  a purple 
pool. 

15.  Perry  put  a pen,  a pad  of  paper,  paints  and  a palet  in 
a pouch  and  went  to  Pompeii. 
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Lightly  touch  the  lips  and  start  the  voice  from  this  posi- 
tion. 

BAH,  BA,  BEE,  BAW,  BOH,  BOO. 
ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu. 

bear,  bed,  both,  ball,  band,  bank,  born,  bathe,  boy,  bead, 
beach,  beef,  bell,  bend,  bowl,  bud,  bus,  beat,  bite,  burst, 
but,  by,  above,  bankbook,  baseball,  billboard,  bombard, 
bubble,  barber,  baby. 

1.  Bubbles  bounce  and  burst. 

2.  Archbishop  Billet  was  banished. 

3.  Bob  and  Wilbur  went  bowling. 

4.  Beams  were  used  in  building  our  barn. 

5.  Birds  were  bathing  in  a bird  bath. 

6.  Albert  bought  a book  on  boat  building. 

7.  A baby  boy  was  bathing  on  a beach. 

8.  Bill  batted  a baseball  above  and  beyond  a billboard. 

9.  Our  boat  passed  a bouy  and  bounded  toward  a beach. 

10.  A backward  boy  was  busy  with  a bucket  of  pebbles. 

11.  Beyond  a burnt  building,  a puppy  was  barking  at  a barn 
owl. 

12.  Busy  bees  were  buzzing  by  a bunch  of  berries  on  a bush. 

13.  By  a window  box  was  a bowl  of  bulbs  bursting  with  buds. 

14.  Belle  watched  a bear  and  a baby  baboon  basking  in  a park. 

15.  A bold  bam  owl  was  perched  on  a bamboo  pole  in  back  of 
our  barn. 
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M 

Lightly  touch  the  lips  and  start  the  voice  from  this  posi- 
tion. 

MAH,  MA,  MEE,  MAW,  MOH,  MOO. 
ma,  me,  mi,  mo,  mu. 

maid,  male,  march,  mark,  mast,  meat,  mouth,  mud,  main,  mad, 
met,  make,  man,  map,  mat,  mate,  mind,  member,  management, 
mermaid,  animal,  movement,  moment,  milkman,  mincemeat,  mama, 
maple,  marble,  many,  meadow. 

1.  Miss  March's  mittens  were  muddy. 

2.  Mother  made  a mince- meat  pie. 

3.  A message  was  postmarked  Maplewood,  Maine. 

4.  My  muff  was  made  of  mink  and  ermine. 

5.  Marion  was  at  Marble  Arch  many  miles  away. 

6.  In  a moment  my  money  made  me  a millionaire. 

7.  Edmund  was  born  in  May.  Mark  was  born  in  March. 

8.  Max  and  Mike  were  miners  of  many  minerals  and  metals. 

9.  Moonbeams  were  on  a misty  moor  and  many  mossy  mounds. 

10.  A milling  mob  was  making  its  way  above  an  embankment. 

11.  A maiden  was  picking  milkweeds  by  a millpond  in  a meadow. 

12.  A mighty  movement  of  men  marched  in  on  Manila  and  Midway. 

13.  Miles  meant  well,  but  a mark  in  mathamatics  was  a matter 
of  opinion. 

14.  A middle  aged  man  mailed  a package  at  a post  office  in 
Melbourne,  Alabama. 

15.  It  was  morning  and  a mild  wind  moaned  in  a wood  of  mighty 
maples. 
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Lightly  touch  the  upper  teeth  to  the  lower  lip  and  start  the 
voice  from  this  position, 

FAH,  FA,  FEE,  FAW,  FOH,  FOO. 
fa,  fe,  fi,  fo,  fu. 

foam,  fog,  food,  foot,  force,  fork,  form,  fort,  fox,  fun, 
fur,  face,  farm,  fawn,  fear,  fire,  feel,  fail,  fought,  four, 
five,  faint,  field,  fulfil,  faithfull,  footfall,  forest, 
foreward,  foyer,  farewell, 

1.  Faithful  forever. 

2.  Faith  wore  a fox  fur  piece. 

3.  Phillippa*e  fears  were  foolish  and  unfounded. 

4.  Fabian  was  filling  a fire  box  with  fuel. 

5.  An  Inefficient  foreman  failed  in  finding  a faulty  file. 

6.  A feeble  farmer  was  forwarned  of  a forceful  wind. 

7.  Many  fine  fireworks  burst  and  fell  over  a field. 

8.  Far  away  our  forces  fought  on  foreign  battle  fields. 

9.  An  asp1 s fierce  fangs  were  fastened  in  a feeble  fawn. 

10.  In  a forest,  a fool  was  feasting  on  a fat  fowl. 

11.  A fierce  elephant  found  a way  out  of  a forest  fire. 

12.  Phoebe  fetched  a bucket  and  found  a well  by  a footpath. 

13.  Fanny,  with  a fearfully  burned  face,  fell  forward  in  a 
faint. 


14.  Philip  was  an  orphan  and  as  an  infant  was  unfamiliar  with 
fine  folks. 


In  a fog,  a fireboat  fought  its  way  but  failed  in  finding 
four  fishermen. 
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Lightly  touch  the  upper  teeth  to  the  lower  lip  and  start 
the  voice  from  this  position. 

VAH,  VA,  VEE,  VAW,  VOH,  VCO. 
va,  ve,  vi,  vo,  vu. 

veil,  van,  vane,  vase,  veal,  vault,  vein,  verb,  vest,  view, 
vine,  voice,  vote,  vast,  void,  volt,  verse,  valve,  vial, 
velvet,  vineyard,  voyage,  vivid,  vivacity,  valley,  vanish, 
very,  value,  visit,  vowel. 

1.  Vivian  vanished. 

2.  Orville  will  visit  Ava  in  Vermont. 

3.  Vera* s valet  was  valiant  and  valorous. 

4.  Mavis  wore  a vivid  vest  of  velvet. 

5.  A vain  voter  voiced  a very  fine  opinion. 

6.  Various  vines  were  in  view  in  our  vineyard. 

7.  A valuable  vase  in  a Welch  vicarage  vanished. 

8.  Oliver  put  a very  valuable  invoice  in  an  envelope. 

9.  Visualize  you r vowels  before  you  use  voice  or  volume. 

10.  Mervyn  was  very  well  versed  in  vapors  and  vacuums. 

11.  A vivid  vampire  wove  its  way  over  a vast  vault. 

12.  Velma  wore  voile  and  went  on  a voyage  via  Venice. 

13.  Ivan  was  full  of  vim  and  vigor,  and  vaulted  over  a fence. 

14.  A view  of  fall  foliage  over  vale  and  valley  was  very 
vivid. 

15.  A weather  vane  was  visible  on  a vicarage  in  a valley  far 
away. 


TH  (soft) 

Lightly  touch  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  edge  of  the  upper 
front  teeth  and  start  the  voice  from  this  position. 

THAH,  THA,  THEE,  THAW,  THOH,  THOO. 
tha,  the,  thl,  tho,  thu. 

theme,  thief,  thin,  thud,  thatch,  thorn,  thumb,  theft,  thick, 
thing,  thank,  thigh,  think,  thaw,  thought,  third,  panther, 
pathos,  anthem,  ether,  thespian,  thoughtful,  thimble,  Theo, 
author,  thicket,  pathetic,  enthuse,  amethyst,  Martha. 

1.  Therese  watched  a thin  moth. 

2.  Othello  was  thoughtful  and  pathetic. 

3.  Ethel  was  thankful  for  a thimble. 

4.  A thief  vanished  with  Martha* s amethyst. 

5.  A thief  was  in  a thick  vine. 

6.  A third  panther  fell  with  a thud. 

7.  A thorn  was  in  Theo's  thick  thumb. 

8.  Thelma  was  thorough  in  thinking  things  out. 

9.  Anthony  thanked  Thaddeus  for  thinning  a thicket. 

10.  Thalia  thought  of  almost  everything  for  Bertha* s theme. 

11.  A thespian  was  thoughtful  over  an  author* s theme. 

12.  Bartholomew  thought  one  anthem  was  filled  with  pathos. 

13.  We  were  thankful  Bertha  thought  of  therapy  for  Arthur. 

14.  Beth  thought  all  buildings  in  Ethiopia  were  made  of 
thatchwood. 

15.  On  a thoroughfare  in  Thornville,  Matthew  was  enthused 
over  everything. 
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TH  (hard) 

Lightly  touch  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  edge  of  the  up- 
per front  teeth  and  start  the  voice  from  this  position. 

THAH,  THA,  THEE,  THAW,  THOH,  THOO. 
tha,  the,  thi,  tho,  thu. 

thine,  thou,  their,  them,  they,  thee,  thy,  than,  that,  the, 
then,  there,  these,  this,  those,  thus,  though,  thither, 
either,  although,  other,  another,  further,  farther,  wither, 
therefore,  feather,  weather,  farthing,  father. 

1.  They  want  another  feather  for  Mother. 

2.  Those  thick  vines  are  without  thorns. 

3.  There  were  other  paths  that  went  upward. 

4.  Their  father  and  mother  went  to  Thomfield. 

5.  These  vines  will  wither  in  this  weather. 

6.  This  is  the  third  month  of  fine  weather. 

7.  On  the  fifth, they  thawed  out  the  thick  ice. 

8.  We  thought  of  them  out  there  in  the  wild  weather. 

9.  Those  farthings  are  worth  one  fourth  of  a penny  apiece. 

10.  The  paths  were  thick  with  thorns  on  their  father's  farm. 

11.  Thine,  thou,  thee  and  thy  are  words  used  in  the  Bible. 

12.  Farther  and  farther  away  the  feather  went  thither  above 
the  earth. 

13.  Either  Miss  Weatherby  or  Miss  Thayer  will  meet  Martha's 
mother  and  father. 

14.  The  bathers  went  out  farther  than  either  of  them  thought. 

15.  Everything  in  the  earth  was  parched  and  thirsty,  and  the 
feathery  foliage  fell  and  withered. 


I 


Lightly  touch  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  back  of  the  up- 
per teeth  and  start  the  voice  from  this  position. 

TAH,  TA,  TEE,  TAW,  TOH,  TOO. 
ta,  te,  ti,  to,  tu. 

tack,  tail,  tab,  tan,  tank,  tar,  team,  tear,  teeth,  ten, 
tent,  toil,  tone,  tour,  tune,  talk,  tore,  toss,  touch,  two, 
turn,  taper,  tassel,  telephone,  tidalwave,  tidewater,  total, 
tiptoe,  water,  tattered. 

1.  Eighty  tents  were  tattered  and  torn. 

2.  The  tidalwave  tore  out  an  entire  wall. 

3.  A tired  tenderfoot  was  touring  Austin,  Texas. 

4.  Tabby  tugged  at  the  tassel  and  tore  it. 

5.  Two  tall  tapers  were  burning  before  tne  altar. 

6.  Anita  went  to  Washington  and  attempted  to  find  Ted. 

7.  Tim  was  acting  toastmaster  and  told  tales  of  a wayward 
inn. 

8.  A tired  man  entered  and  took  the  tickets  for  Titusville. 

9.  The  title  of  Faustine  Tustin' s book  was  "The  Tapering 
Torch" . 

10.  A tiny  tot  was  on  tiptoe  talking  to  a tall  boy. 

11.  At  eighteen,  Victor  was  interviewed  as  the  editor  of  the 
town* s Advertiser. 

12.  In  the  autumn,  the  water  entered  a pool  and  tnen  emptied 
into  the  bay. 

13.  On  the  way  to  Utah,  Tom  turned  off  the  turnpike  by  a 
water  tower. 

14.  Timothy  was  a talented  actor  and  entertained  many  towns- 
people with  tales  of  intense  interest. 

15.  The  automobile  tore  into  a telephone  pole,  turned  over 
and  tossed  the  astonished  Walter  into  the  water. 
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Lightly  touch  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  bach  of  the  upper 
teeth  and  start  the  voice  from  this  position. 

DAH,  DA,  DEE,  DAW,  DOH,  DOO. 
da,  de,  di,  do,  du. 

dad,  dance,  dart,  date,  dawn,  day,  dean,  den,  dew,  dial,  dirt, 
dish,  ditch,  dock,  dog,  doll,  doom,  down,  dust,  dash,  dine, 
deep,  door,  daffodil,  daughter,  department,  depot,  diamond, 
divan,  depart. 

1.  Donald  demanded  that  the  department  Identify  the  Individual. 

2.  Dolly  deposited  dimes  and  dollars  in  a Delaware  bank. 

3.  At  dawn, the  dew  dampened  the  daffodils  and  dahlias. 

4.  Dr.  Darwin  developed  a defense  for  the  disabled  veteran. 

5.  A deer  and  a doe  disappeared  into  the  dark  wood. 

6.  During  the  difficult  days,  the  devotion  of  Adele  and  Dan 
deepened. 

7.  Dick  was  in  the  doorway  of  the  dormitory  disarranged  and 
defiant. 

8.  On  Tuesday,  Dora  dusted  the  davenport  and  the  divan  in  the 
den. 

9.  Debby’s  daughter,  Diane,  and  Dorian  Deeds  dined  and  danced 
at  the  Doleful  Dell. 

10.  The  dean  departed  for  Dallas  but  met  with  disaster  in  a 
deep  ditch  in  Denver. 

11.  At  the  depot, a determined  debutante  was  demanding  an  im- 
mediate departure  by  automobile  for  Dayton. 

12.  The  Archduke  and  the  Duchess  abandoned  their  dismal  abode 
and  departed  for  Deerborn  on  the  Danube. 

13.  The  daring  officer,  defending  a fortified  building,  dis- 
obeyed an  order  and  went  down  in  defeat. 

14.  During  a dismal  day,  the  dam  burst  and  the  dashing  waves 
demolished  the  town  of  Dennis  Port. 

15.  Mr.  Dither’s  diamonds  were  devoid  of  any  defect  and  were 
dispatched  to  sin  independent  vault  in  Des  Moines. 
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Lightly  touch  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  back  of  the  up- 
per teeth  and  start  the  voice  from  this  position. 

NAH,  NA,  NEE,  NAW,  NOH,  N00. 
na,  ne,  ni,  no,  nu. 

nail,  name,  nap,  need,  net,  niece,  night,  nod,  noise,  noon, 
north,  note,  noun,  no,  nurse,  knee,  knife,  knot,  knoll,  nice, 
knit,  knock,  know,  nine,  not,  now  , navy,  notice,  novel, 
knick-knacks. 

1.  Ned  was  Nan*  s neighbor. 

2.  Norman  bought  many  knick-knacks  and  novelties  in  Knoxville 

3.  Barney,  in  a navy  uniform,  went  to  New  York. 

4.  The  nurse  notified  Ernest  of  the  noisy  new  baby. 

5.  Nathan  knocked  the  ornament  off  the  nearby  night  table. 

6.  Nora*  s knowledge  of  knitting  was  not  known. 

7.  Nearby,  a noisy  night  owl  made  Norbert  and  Nanette  nervous 

8.  Arnold  nailed  numerous  news  items  on  the  enormous  bulle- 
tin board. 

9.  One  evening  in  November,  a knight  in  armour  was  kneeling 
on  a knoll. 

10.  Neither  Naomi  nor  Nina  noticed  the  name  or  number  on  the 
nearby  door. 

11.  There  was  nothing  in  the  newspaper  the  next  day  about 
Edna's  new  novel. 

12.  Daphne  knocked  on  the  door,  turned  the  knob  and  entered 
number  nine  on  Indiana  Avenue. 

13.  Abner  and  Enid  were  in  Illinois  one  night  and  the  next 
day  they  went  northwest  toward  Montana. 

14.  The  newsboy’s  earnings  were  underneath  a pile  of  news- 
papers and  amounted  to  ninety  pennies,  nineteen  dimes  and 
nine  nickles. 

15.  It  was  unfortunate  and  annoying  that  the  announcement  of 
Nora's  wedding  was  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  evening 
papers. 
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Partially  groove  the  tongue  and  start  the  voice  from  this 
position  with  a slight  sibilant  sound  if  necessary. 

SAH,  SA,  SEE,  SAW,  SOH,  SOO. 

I sa,  se,  si,  so,  su. 

safe,  said,  side,  salt,  sand,  six,  sash,  soap,  sock,  scene, 
sea,  seat,  seed,  sound,  south,  suit,  sing,  see,  send,  sew, 
soft,  some,  soon,  sightseeing,  sister,  sapphire,  saucer, 
sofa,  see-saw,  sunset. 

1.  Cecilia  sang  several  psalms  on  Sunday. 

2.  Several  soap  bubbles  were  soaring  in  a sudden  wind. 

3.  On  Saturday,  Senator  Sampson  will  be  sixty  years  old. 

4.  Seth  was  a successful  salesman  and  sold  serviceable 
silverware. 

5.  A seaman  and  a sailor  sang  simple  songs  of  sentiment. 

6.  On  a summer's  day,  Sylvia  and  Cecil  went  sightseeing  in 
Sioux  City. 

7.  We  searched  the  settlement  for  Sofia's  valuable  sable  and 
silver  fox  fur. 

8.  The  service  men  suspected  sabotage  as  the  sailboat  severed 
its  moorings  and  sank. 

9.  Cicily  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  sewing  on  a sash  of  silk 
and  satin. 

10.  Millicent  saw  that  sister  Celia's  sapphire  and  silverware 
were  put  back  in  the  safe. 

11.  Baby  Sue  was  sifting  sand  in  the  sandbox  as  the  sun  set 
over  the  sea. 

12.  Cynthia  sat  on  a settee  using  a pair  of  scissors  to  make 
silhouettes  for  souveniers. 

13.  One  warm  sunny  day  in  September,  Cyril  and  Nancy  saw  a 
sailor  sitting  near  a sundial. 

1 14.  On  the  sideboard  was  a salmon  salad,  several  sandwiches, 

some  sardines  and  celery  for  Sunday  night's  supper. 

15.  Over  the  surf,  the  sailboat  sailed  out  into  the  sound 
and  then  south  over  the  sunny  sea. 
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Partially  groove  the  tongue  and  start  the  voice  from  this 
position  with  a slight  sibilant  sound  if  necessary. 

ZAH,  ZA,  ZEE,  ZAW,  ZOH,  ZOO. 
za,  ze,  zi,  zo,  zu. 

zeal,  zoe,  zest,  zinc,  zip,  zone,  zoo,  Zane,  zoom,  zing, 
zounds,  zephyr,  zig-zag,  Zion,  Zenith,  zipper,  zodiac, 
Daisy,  Zachary,  citizen,  Suzie,  Zana,  Zonia,  zither,  zuzu, 
zinnia,  season,  zonal,  Amazon,  liaison. 

1.  Zoom  I went  the  zephyr. 

2.  Zona  ordered  a dozen  zippers. 

3.  Physics  was  not  easy  for  Zonia. 

4.  Isabel  visited  museums  on  the  Amazon. 

5.  Susan  picked  zinnias  and  daisies. 

6.  In  Zanzibar  Zoo  was  a muzzled  weasel. 

7.  The  zinc  was  dazzling  in  the  sun. 

8.  The  liaison  officer  was  in  Zion  City. 

9.  Zounds,  sir,  this  zero  weather  is  most  unseasonable. 

10.  Suzette  and  Pansy  were  full  of  zest  and  zeal. 

11.  The  music  of  the  zither  was  both  amuzlng  and  amazing. 

12.  Basil  Zane  was  a miser  with  no  wisdom. 

13.  A wise  citizen  knows  the  design  and  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

14.  Zachery  Zorn  was  dizzy,  and  seemed  to  zig-zag  back  and 
forth. 

15.  Zip  l Zing  ! Thousands  of  automobiles  went  by  our  zone. 
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Take  the  position  for  S,  slightly  protrude  the  lips  and 
start  the  voice  from  this  position. 

SHAH,  SHA,  SHEE,  SHAW,  SHOH,  SHOO, 
sha,  she,  shi,  sho,  shu. 

shade,  shame,  shape,  shawl,  sheen,  sheep,  sheet,  shell, 
shield,  ship,  shoe,  shop,  shore,  shad,  shed,  shine,  shove, 
shock,  shoot,  shot,  shout,  shut,  shall,  should,  she,  shadow, 
sharp-shooter,  shower,  ocean,  worship,  ship-shape. 

1.  She  shined  Marcia's  shabby  shoes. 

2.  The  sheriff  was  a sharp-shooter. 

3.  The  ships  shifted  over  the  shadowy  ocean. 

4.  Sheridan's  shirt  was  torn  at  the  shoulder. 

5.  Felicia  showed  Sherman  the  ancient  chiffon  shawl. 

6.  Sheila  shut  the  door  of  the  shabby  shack. 

7.  The  conversation  shifted  from  the  shop  to  the  shipyard. 

8.  A ship  sailed  into  Cherbourg  and  the  shipmates  went  ashore. 

9.  In  the  shelter  of  Sherwood  Forest,  a sharp  shot  was  heard. 

10.  In  the  shuffle,  Portia  shattered  the  window  and  banged 
the  shutter. 

11.  Sheridan  nailed  the  shining  shield  on  the  wall  over  the 
chiffonier. 

12.  On  a shelf  in  a chateau  by  the  seashore  were  beautiful 
seashells. 

13.  In  the  shadow  of  a shady  shanty,  the  chauffeur  shivered 
and  shook  with  fear. 

14.  At  night,  the  moon  shone  on  the  shattered  water  in  a path 
of  shimmering  sheen. 

15.  The  dark  shape  of  a shark  was  seen  near  the  showboat  and 
someone's  shout  shattered  the  night. 


CH 

Take  the  position  for  T and  start  the  voice  from  the  SH 
position. 

CHAH,  CHA,  CHEE,  CHAW,  CHOH,  CHOO. 
cha,  che,  chi,  cho,  chu. 

chain,  chair,  chess,  chalk,  chest,  chance,  chick,  chill, 
chime,  chin,  charm,  chart,  chintz,  chip,  cheek,  cheese,  chow, 
choice,  chum,  chase,  chest,  cheer,  choke,  chop,  chose,  churn, 
cheap,  China,  chit-chat,  cherry. 

1«  Charles  challenged  Mr.  Chalmers  to  Chinese  checkers. 

2.  Chuck  chipped  the  chest  with  a chisel. 

3.  Mr.  Chestnut  was  champion  of  chess  and  checkers. 

4.  Cheta  put  the  chinchilla  on  the  Chippendale  chair. 

5.  Church  bells  were  chiming  in  the  chapel  in  Cherry ville. 

6.  Chicks  and  chickadees  chirped  and  cheeped  in  Chester’s 
yard. 

7.  Miss  Chapman  cherished  the  chain  with  its  many  tiny  charms. 

8.  A cheerful  child, with  pink  cheeks , chattered  to  a China 
doll. 

9.  Charlie  chuckled  at  the  chipmunk  chewing  on  a piece  of 
chalk. 

10.  Mister  Chin  opened  the  Chinese  chest  and  found  the 
missing  chart. 

11.  On  a checkered  mantlepiece  by  the  chimney  were  many 
pieces  of  chipped  china. 

12.  The  charter  for  the  Chinese  was  checked  in  a chamber  of 
the  Charlestown  mansion. 

13.  In  the  churchyard  in  Chelsea,  Miss  Chatterton  was  chat- 
ting with  the  charming  young  chairman. 

14.  It  was  pure  chance  that  Mr.  Chesterton  found  Cherry  in 
the  disabled  motor  boat  in  the  channel  near  Chesapeake. 

15.  On  the  menu  there  was  a choice  of  various  chowders  and 
chops,  and  for  dessert  there  was  cheese  and  cherry  tarts. 
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Take  the  position  for  J3H  and  start  the  voice  from  this 
position. 

JAH,  JA,  JEE,  JAW,  JOH,  J00. 

Ja,  Je,  Ji,  Jo,  Ju. 

jay,  Joan,  George,  Jail,  jar,  Jaunt,  Jean,  job.  Joint,  joke, 
Joy,  Judge,  Jug,  Juice,  Jump,  gem,  Jam,  Join,  Jacket, 
jewel.  Journey,  giant,  gentle,  agent,  fugitive,  vigil,  en- 
gine, Georgian,  major,  Jelly. 

1.  Jasmine  was  in  a bowl  of  Jade. 

2.  Every  manager  in  Georgetown  paid  unjust  wages. 

3.  Jam  was  on  Jim’s  new  jacket  and  jeans. 

4.  The  fugitive  jabbed  the  Jailer  with  a jackknife. 

5.  Jessie  and  Joan  visited  the  majestic  mountains  near 
Geneva. 

6.  Imagine  Gerald’s  Joy  upon  seeing  the  generous  gentleman 
Join  the  jesters. 

7.  Joe  Jumped  over  the  fence  and  took  a short  Jaunt  to 
Jamestown. 

8.  A soldier,  with  yellow  Jaundice,  was  feeding  pigeons  in 
a Jacksonville  park. 

9.  Many  fine  gems  and  Jewels  were  in  a jeweler’s  window  in 
Johnson  City. 

10.  The  magician  watched  the  giant  and  the  midget  dance  with 
the  Joyful  gypsies. 

11.  In  January,  Chief  Justice  Jordan  Journeyed  to  New  Jersey 
with  the  juvenile  journals. 

12.  General  Jefferson  and  Major  Jones  were  jostled  and  Jolted 
during  the  Journey  to  Jamaica. 

13.  On  the  adjacent  sill  was  a jug  of  pineapple  Juice  and  a 
Jar  of  Jelly. 

14.  Eugene  Jennings’  injunction  was  justified  and  the  agent 
was  ordered  to  appear  before  Judge  Jaffa. 

15.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jasper,  John  went  to  a university 
in  Georgia  to  major  in  German  and  Japanese. 
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Raise  the  tongue  to  the  hard  palate  and  start  the  voice  from 
this  position. 

LAH,  LA,  LEE,  LAW,  LOH,  LOO. 
la,  le,  11,  lo,  lu. 

lace,  lake,  lamb,  land,  lane,  lawn,  leak,  leg,  lens,  life, 
light,  lime,  load,  loft,  log,  lie,  let,  list,  live,  look, 
lost,  low,  loud,  lamp,  Liberty  Bell,  lady,  lantern,  lilac, 
lion,  alone. 

1.  Lucy  sang  a lovely  lullaby. 

2.  Lester  lost  the  large  lead  pencil. 

3.  A little  old  lady  wore  lavender  and  lace. 

4.  Leo  and  Louise  were  laughing  along  Lover's  Lane. 

5.  Charlotte  looked  in  the  leather  ledger  for  Elaine's  letter. 

6.  A lazy  lamb  lay  dov/n  by  a low  log. 

7.  The  old  lamplighter  passed  a lamp  and  left  it  dark. 

8.  Listen!  There's  a lively  little  lark  with  a lucid  voice. 

9.  On  an  island  in  a large  lake  were  wild  lilies  and  lilacs. 

10.  A large  lion  leaped  out  of  the  thicket  and  lunged  at  Lloyd. 

11.  Luke  and  the  lieutenant  were  in  the  leaky  lifeboat  for 
eleven  days. 

12.  Lord  Lionel  was  a leader  and  went  to  London  on  a lecture 
tour. 

13.  A lame  leopard  was  lying  among  the  wet  leaves  on  the  lane 
by  the  ledge. 

14.  On  a lacquered  ladder,  Luther  was  lifting  a lantern  to 
the  celling  of  the  Legionaires'  Lodge. 

15.  Lois'  landlady  took  the  lantern  off  the  shelf,  lifted  the 
latch  and  looked  out  on  the  moonlit  lawn. 

16.  Leona  looked  at  the  lazy  lion  lying  among  the  lillies. 
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Lightly  vibrate  the  sides  of  the  tongue  as  you  start  the 
voice. 

RAH,  RA,  REE,  RAW,  ROH,  R00. 
ra,  re,  ri,  ro,  ru. 

race,  raid,  rent,  rest,  ring,  road,  rock,  roof,  rope,  rose, 
ruin,  ride,  rear,  run,  read,  rent,  rare,  real,  red,  right, 
ripe,  rain,  railroad,  reader,  review,  ribbon,  robin,  ruler, 
roommate,  rowboat. 

1.  Richard  ripped  Mary’s  rayon  ribbon. 

2.  A red  robin  was  in  the  rosebush. 

3.  The  raft  was  rushing  over  the  rapid  river. 

4.  Rachel  reached  the  road  and  returned  to  the  resevoir. 

5.  Roy  was  reading  the  reviews  in  the  Rochester  Record. 

6.  A rabbit  raced  over  the  railing  and  disappeared  In  the 
ragweed. 

7.  After  the  rainfall,  a rainbow  appeared  over  the  roof  of 
Roman’s  restaurant. 

8.  Ralph's  rowboat  touched  the  shore  before  reaching  the 
edge  of  a roaring  waterfall. 

9.  In  the  mirror,  Regina  saw  Ruth  re-enter  the  room  and  re- 
move the  rubles. 

10.  Underneath  a rock  in  the  rear  of  our  ranch,  Roland  re- 
moved a rare  reptile. 

11.  In  the  ruins  of  Rome,  Roger  and  Rosalind  remembered  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Restoration. 

12.  The  regiment  revolted  against  the  Royalists  and  the  en- 
tire region  Joined  in  the  rebellion. 

13.  Robert's  roommate  realized  that  the  real  reason  for  the 
rules  and  regulations  was  to  maintain  order. 

14.  Ronald  put  the  ransom  note  in  a rusty  tin  by  the  rail- 
road and  rode  back  to  the  rendevous. 

15.  Roderick,  riding  along  the  rough  road,  turned  rigit  and 
rode  up  the  ramp  onto  route  one. 
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Arch  the  rear  of  the  tongue  and  start  the  voice  from  this 
position. 

KAH,  KA,  KEE,  KAW,  KOH,  K00. 
ka,  ke,  ki,  ko,  ku. 

key,  kind,  king,  kite,  cake,  calf,  calm,  cane,  cap,  card, 
care,  cave,  coal,  coat,  code,  coin,  cove,  cup,  keep,  come, 
can,  cold,  carol,  calico,  cameo,  candle,  canoe,  capitol, 
cocoa,  cuckoo. 

1.  Marcus  was  keeper  of  the  keys. 

2.  The  kitten  was  on  the  keyboard. 

3.  The  capitol  of  Kansas  is  Topeka. 

4.  Cousin  Cora  carried  a bouquet  of  camellias. 

5.  Lincoln  was  born  in  a log  cabin  in  Kentucky. 

6.  A cowboy  on  a ranch  in  Colorado  caught  the  bawling  calf. 

7.  Conrad  kicked  the  football  and  the  coach  caught  it. 

8.  On  King  Carol* s carriage  was  a colorful  coat  of  arms. 

9.  Carlotta  carefully  concealed  the  cameo  in  a piece  of 
calico. 

10.  In  the  cages  at  Columbus  Park  in  Canton  were  cuckoos, 
peacocks  and  yellow  canaries. 

11.  In  the  cabin  at  the  camp,  Kenneth  kindled  a fire  and 
made  coffee  and  cocoa. 

12.  Over  the  cabinet  in  the  comfortable  kitchen  of  the 
cottage  was  a calendar. 

13.  Along  the  coast  near  the  coral  reefs  the  current  caused 
the  canoe  to  capsize. 

14.  King  Arthur's  kingdom  in  Camelot  contained  many  castles 
with  wide  courts  and  tall  cupolas. 

15.  In  the  Corridor  of  Corregador,  Captain  Karlson  called  to 
the  American  corporal  to  keep  calm. 
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Arch  the  rear  of  the  tongue  and  start  the  voice  from  this 
position. 

GAH,  GA,  GEE,  GAW,  GOH,  GOO. 
ga,  ge,  gi,  go,  gu. 

guy,  gale,  game,  gas,  gate,  gift,  ghost,  girl,  goal,  goat, 
gold,  golf,  goose,  gown,  guard,  guest,  guilt,  gulf,  gum, 
gun,  go,  give,  guess,  good,  gay,  seagull,  gallery,  garden, 
go-cart,  August. 

1.  The  guests  were  gathering  goldenrod. 

2.  A goldfinch  was  gossiping  gaily  in  the  garden. 

3.  Gail  wore  a gorgeous  gown  with  a gold  buckle. 

4.  Gilbert  gave  Olga  an  engagement  ring  in  August. 

5.  By  the  gate  was  a little  goat  fastened  to  a go-cart. 

6.  Ghastly  ghosts  and  goblins  were  gathering  in  the  garden. 

7.  11188  Garland  was  the  governess  of  Gary*s  godchild. 

8.  Before  going  out  into  the  gale,  Gus  put  on  galoshes. 

9.  Mr.  Goodell  was  guiding  Gordon  in  the  game  of  golf. 

10.  The  governor  sent  the  guilty  guard  back  to  the  garrison. 

11.  A seagull  began  soaring  over  a gondola  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

12.  The  boy  gave  up  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

13.  Abigail  went  to  the  art  gallery  and  found  that  the  girl 
was  gone. 

14.  Mr.  Logan  gasped  over  the  fumes  of  a gallon  of  gasoline 
in  the  garage. 

15.  Mr.  Gilmore  bought  a good  gabardine  suit  to  wear  to  the 
gathering  at  the  governor*  s mansion. 
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H 

Open  the  mouth  slightly  wider  than  is  necessary  for  the 
vowel  and  start  the  vowel  from  this  position. 

HAH,  HA,  HEE,  HAW,  HOH,  HOO. 
ha,  he,  hi,  ho,  hu. 

hair,  hail,  half,  hall,  hand,  harm,  harp,  hawk,  hay,  head, 
hearth,  heel,  house,  hill,  home,  hike,  high,  he,  her,  here, 
him,  his,  halo,  harbor,  here,  holiday,  hospital,  husband, 
highway,  harvest. 

1.  It  happened  here  on  Hickory  Hill. 

2.  Hillary  hung  his  hat  on  the  hall  rack. 

3.  Hope  remained  in  a hotel  in  Holland  overlooking  the  harbor. 

4.  A young  housewife  and  her  husband  lived  in  a happy  home. 

5.  Helen's  hands  gently  touched  the  harp  in  the  lower  hall. 

6.  On  Hallowe'en,  a haloed  moon  cast  a hazy  veil  over  the 
harvest. 

7.  Hector  harnessed  the  horses  and  hauled  the  hay  to  Hagers- 
town. 

8.  Henry  hurried  along  the  highway  to  the  town  of  Hyattsville. 

9.  Harriet' 8 husband  took  a hammer  and  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head. 

10.  Harry  and  Hilda  went  to  their  hunting  lodge  for  the 
holidays. 

11.  Halfway  up  a hill,  a house  was  hidden  by  hollyhocks  and 
a high  hedge. 

12.  A heavy  mist  along  the  horizon  hid  the  nissen  huts  and 
the  hangars. 

13.  Harold  Harrison  was  hurled  upon  the  hearth  as  the  hurri- 
cane hit  Hawaii. 

14.  Howard  and  Hazel  sang  hymns  in  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly 
Host. 

15.  On  her  way  to  the  hospital,  Hester  caught  her  heel  in  a 
hole  along  the  highway. 

16.  Hannah  holds  a heavy  hammer  in  her  hand. 
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WH 

Produce  H before  W and  carry  it  over  to  the  succeeding 
vowel,  placing  the  emphasis  of  the  voice  on  the  vowel. 

WHAH,  WHA,  WHEE,  WHAW,  WHOH,  WHOO. 
wha,  whe,  whi,  who,  whu. 

whale,  wharf,  wheat,  while,  whey,  whiff,  whim,  whip,  whist, 
whine,  whirl,  whiz,  what,  white,  while,  when,  where,  which, 
why,  wheelbarrow,  whitecap,  whirlwind,  Wheeler,  whirlpool, 
whittle,  bobwhite,  whether,  whistle,  whimper,  whippoorwill. 

1.  Wheels  are  whizzing  and  whirling. 

2.  The  whippet  was  whining  and  whimpering. 

3.  Which  one  of  you  is  whistling? 

4.  Mr.  Wheeler  went  to  the  White  House. 

5.  Everywhere  the  whistling  of  bobwhites  was  hea  rd. 

6.  Why  must  we  use  whitewash  on  these  walls? 

7.  Mr.  White  poured  the  whey  in  the  whirlpool. 

8.  A wisp  of  wheat  was  whisked  away  in  a whirlwind. 

9.  The  wind  whistles  in  the  old  man's  whiskers. 

10.  A whippoorwill  was  perched  on  the  edge  of  a wheelbarrow. 

11.  A whale  was  seen  in  the  whitecaps  off  our  wharf. 

12.  Mr.  Whelan  was  whittling  on  a piece  of  white  pine. 

13.  Whither  are  you  going,  whimsical  boy,  carrying  that  whip? 

14.  The  wheel  house  on  the  whale  boat  was  painted  white. 

. A whiff  of  wind  whipped  into  the  room  and  tossed  the 
white  papers  everywhere. 
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TW 

Take  the  position  for  T,  produce  "00”  and  carry  it  over  to 
the  succeeding  vowel,  placing  the  emphasis  of  the  voice  on 
the  vowel, 

TWAH,  TWA,  TWEE,  TWAW,  TWOH,  TWOO. 
twa,  twe,  twi,  two,  twu. 

twang,  tweed,  twig,  ’ twas,  twinge,  twirl,  twist,  twitch, 
twenty,  twin,  twice,  tweezers,  Twelfth  Night,  twinkling, 
twinkle,  twitter,  twiddle,  entwine,  twilight,  between. 

1.  Mr.  Twill  called  his  twins,  "Tweedle-dee"  and  "Tweedle-dum!1 

2.  Twice  the  tweezers  fell  from  the  Doctor’s  twitching  hand. 

3.  The  twittering  birds  were  twirling  between  the  twisted 
twig6 . 

4.  Every  twig  was  covered  with  ice  and  twinkled  in  the  twi- 
light. 

5.  The  man  in  the  tweed  suit  was  twisting  a ball  of  twine 
into  twelve  thin  chains. 


£U  (KW) 

Take  the  position  for  K,  produce  M00M  and  carry  it  over  to 
the  succeeding  vowel,  placing  the  emphasis  of  the  voice  on 
the  vowel. 

QUAH,  QUA,  QUEE,  QUAW,  QUOH,  QUOO. 
qua,  que,  qul,  quo,  quu. 

quack,  quail,  quaint,  quake,  quart,  quartz,  queen,  quench, 
quill,  quilt,  quit,  quite,  quote,  quince,  choir,  Quaker, 
queer,  quick,  quality,  quantity,  quarrel,  quarry,  quarter, 
quartet,  question,  quiet,  Quincy,  inquire,  equal,  Quebec, 
equator,  acquaint,  liquid. 

1.  The  quality  of  the  quaint  quilt  was  unquestionable. 

2.  The  entire  quarry  quivered  and  quavered  during  the  earth- 
quake. 

3.  We  inquired  for  the  Quaker  at  the  quiet  inn  in  Quebec. 

4.  Quentin  drank  quantities  of  liquid  to  quench  his  thirst 
as  he  passed  the  equator. 

5.  Lord  Quincy  and  the  queen  went  hunting  for  quail  and  were 
caught  in  the  quicksand. 


THE  DOUBLE  CONSONANTS 

There  are  three  groups  of  double  consonants;  the  "L" 
group,  the  "RH  group,  and  the  WSM  group.  When  the  second 
consonant  is  an  "LM,  take  the  position  of  both  consonants 
at  the  same  time  and  start  the  voice  from  this  position. 
When  the  second  consonant  is  an  MRM,  take  the  position  for 
the  initial  consonant  and  vibrate  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
as  you  start  the  voice.  When  the  initial  consonant  is  an 
WSH,  take  the  HS"  position  and  start  the  voice  from  the 
second  consonant  position  with  a slight  sibilant  sound  if 
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BLAH,  BLA,  BLEE,  BLAW,  BLOH,  BLOO. 
bla,  ble,  bli,  bio,  blu. 

black,  blade,  blank,  blare,  blaze,  bleak,  bleat,  blend,  blue, 
blind,  blink,  blond,  blood,  bloom,  blot,  blouse,  blown,  blur, 
bluff,  blush,  blunt,  blame,  blast,  bless,  blow,  blockade, 
blossom. 

1.  Blaisdell’s  bloodhounds  won  blue  ribbons. 

2.  The  heavy  blossoms  of  the  magnolia  blended  with  the  scent 
of  blooming  bluebells. 

3.  One  bleak  day,  a blinding  blizzard  blew  in  and  caused  a 
blockade. 

4.  Our  little  blue-eyed  blond  daughter,  Blanche,  was  feeding 
the  bluebirds  and  blackbirds. 

5.  The  factory  was  blown  out  in  the  blast  and  the  blaze 
blackened  the  walls. 


FL 

FLAH,  FLA,  FLEE,  FLAW,  FLOH,  FLOO. 
fla,  fie,  fll,  flo,  flu. 

flag,  flake,  flame,  flare,  flash,  flaw,  fleece,  fleet,  flow, 
flesh,  flip,  flock,  flood,  floor,  fly,  fled,  flew,  float, 
floss,  flat,  flier,  Flora,  Florence,  florist,  flotilla, 
phlox,  flower. 

1.  Fleurette  was  flown  by  American  Fliers  to  Florence,  Italy. 

2.  Flora's  florist  shop  in  Florida  has  many  flower  pots  of 
floriferous  phlox. 

3.  A flurry  of  flakes  fell  over  the  floodwaters  as  the 
people  fled  to  the  distant  hills. 

4.  There  was  a sudden  flash  of  flame  and  we  saw  that  our 
flag  was  still  flying. 

5.  Fluerescent  moonbeams  fell  upon  the  water  and  the  fleet 
flung  white  caps  over  the  flowing  sea. 
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GLAH,  GLA,  GLEE,  GLAW,  GLOH,  GLOO. 
gla,  gle,  gli,  glo , glu. 

glade,  gland,  glass,  gleam,  glue,  glen,  globe,  gloom,  gloss, 
glove,  glue,  glare,  glaze,  glide,  glow,  glad,  glacier,  glim- 
mer, gladiolus,  gleaming,  Gladys,  Gloria,  glint,  England, 
Glasgow,  Gloucester,  glory. 

1.  Gladys  toured  the  glaciers  and  many  glens  near  Gletch. 

2.  Gloria  watched  the  glittering  glowworms  over  the  ever- 
glades in  Florida. 

3.  Glenda  went  to  England  and  visited  Gloucester  and  Glas- 
tonbury. 

4.  In  the  gloaming,  we  caught  a glimpse  of  the  gladiolus. 

5.  The  glassware  gleamed  and  glistened  from  the  gloomy  shop 
window  in  Glasgow. 


CL 

CLAH,  CLA,  CLEE,  CLAW,  CLOH,  CLOO. 
cla,  cle,  cli,  clo,  clu. 

clam,  clamp,  class,  clause,  clay,  clerk,  cliff,  clip,  club, 
cloak,  clock,  close,  cloth,  cloud,  Claude,  claim,  clash, 
climb,  cling,  clip,  clean,  clear,  Clara,  climate,  climax, 
closet,  clover,  clever,  conclusion. 

1.  The  classical  music  reached  its  climax  and  conclusion. 

2.  Claude  climbed  the  mountain  and  clung  close  to  the  cliff. 

3.  Clara  put  her  cloth  coat  in  the  cluttered  clothes  closet. 

4.  In  the  clean,  clear  air  by  the  dough,  we  saw  clusters 
of  clover. 

5.  The  clerk  claimed  he  glanced  at  the  clock  before  closing 
the  door. 
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PL 

PLAH,  PLA,  PLEE,  PLAW,  PLOH,  PLOO. 
pla,  p}.e,  pli,  plo,  plu. 

place,  plaid,  plan,  plane,  plank,  plant,  plaque,  plate,  plea, 
pledge,  plug,  plum,  plume,  play,  plead,  please,  plod,  plunge, 
plain,  plump,  plainsman,  planet,  platform,  player,  playmate, 
plenty,  pliers,  explosive,  placid,  playful,  pleasant. 

1.  The  planters  on  our  plantation  were  plowing  the  earth  to 
plant  a plum  orchard. 

2.  The  playwright  was  directing  the  players  on  a plain  plat- 
form in  the  barn  playhouse. 

3.  A plainsman  was  riding  over  the  plateau  toward  a plane 
that  had  plunged  on  Hob's  place. 

4.  The  well  laid  plans  were  carefully  plotted  and  immediately 
following  the  explosion,  they  plundered  the  placid  village. 

5.  There  was  plenty  of  food  on  each  plate,  and  plump  turkeys 
were  on  large  platters,  as  the  people  renewed  their  pledge 
that  first  Thanksgiving  at  Plymouth. 
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PRAH,  PRA,  PREE,  PRAW,  PROH,  PROO. 
pra,  pre,  prl,  pro,  pru. 

prank,  press,  prey,  price,  pride,  priest,  prince,  print, 
prize,  probe,  proof,  prop,  prose,  pray,  preen,  prowl,  prime, 
proud,  prairie,  prayer,  preacher,  preface,  present,  April, 
president,  princess,  product,  profit,  program,  promise,  pre- 
pare, Cypress,  Providence,  prevail. 

1.  Many  people  protested  against  the  price  of  the  new 
pressure  guage. 

2.  On  the  Prairies,  coyotes  were  prying  and  prowling  on 
private  property. 

3.  In  April,  the  president  prepared  a proclamation  which  was 
printed  by  the  press. 

4.  The  professor  proceeded  to  Providence  where  he  presented 
a prize  to  the  most  proficient  principal. 

5.  The  procession  proceeded  along  Fifth  Avenue  and  Priscilla 
caught  glimpses  of  the  proud  prince  and  the  pretty  prin- 
cess. 

6.  Prunella  presented  primroses  to  the  princess. 


BR 

BRAH,  BRA,  BREE,  BRAW,  BROH,  BROO. 

bra,  bre,  bri , bro,  bru. 

brain,  brake,  brand,  brass,  bread,  breeze,  briar,  brick, 

bride,  brim,  bronze,  brook,  brown,  brush,  braid,  bring, 

broke,  bruise,  brave,  bright,  broad,  bracelet,  bramble, 

Brazil,  breaker,  Bristol. 

1.  A brisk  breeze  broke  the  waves  into  brief  breakers. 

2.  The  broad  brook  ran  under  a brick  bridge  in  Bristol. 

3.  Mr.  Bradford  brought  a brilliant  bracelet  to  his  British 
bride. 

4.  Mr.  Brown  collected  pieces  of  bright  bronze  and  brass 
bric-a- brack. 

5.  Briers  and  brambles  were  in  the  underbrush  in  the  thick 
woods  near  Bridgeport. 
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FR 

FRAH,  FRA,  FREE,  FRAW,  FROH,  FROO. 
fra,  fre,  frl,  fro,  fru. 

Fred,  frame,  fraud,  freak,  freight,  French,  friend,  fright, 
frill,  fringe,  frock,  frog,  front,  frost,  fruit,  frame,  fresh, 
freeze,  frown,  froze,  fry,  free,  from,  Freda,  Frances,  friar, 
fragment,  freedom,  Friday,  frigate,  fragile,  frozen. 

1.  On  Friday,  the  freight  froze  at  the  front. 

2.  Sigfried  lifted  the  fragile  frame  with  a frail  hand. 

3.  Aboard  the  frigate  "Fredericksburg",  Frieda  was  frantic 
with  fright. 

4.  The  Friar  Francis  picked  up  the  frayed  fragments  in  France. 

5.  Francine  received  a basket  of  fresh  fruit  from  her  friend. 


TR 

TRAH,  TRA,  TREE,  TRAW,  TROH,  TROO. 
tra,  tre,  tri,  tro,  tru. 

track,  trade,  trail,  train,  trait,  tram,  trap,  trash,  tree, 
tribe,  trick,  trip,  troop,  truck,  trunk,  trust,  truth,  Troy, 
treat,  trim,  try,  true,  tradewind,  traffic,  tragedy,  trial, 
transit,  transom,  trellis,  trolley,  trophy,  trumpet,  Gertrude, 
tapestry,  travel,  traveller,  treaty,  trio. 

1.  The  troop  transport  sailed  for  the  tropics. 

2.  Trade  winds  blew  across  the  tranquil  trail. 

3.  The  soldiers  Jumped  out  of  the  Trojan  wooden  horse  and 
marched  triumphantly  into  Troy. 

4.  The  travellers  were  trapped  when  a tremor  caused  the  train 
to  tremble  on  the  trestle. 

5.  The  passengers  transferred  to  another  trolley  in  Detroit, 
when  a truck  and  a trailer  collided  across  the  track  and 
caused  a traffic  Jam. 
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DR 

DRAH,  DRA,  DREE,  DRAW,  DROH,  DROO. 
dra,  dre,  drl,  dro,  dru. 

draft,  drain,  drake,  drama,  dream,  dress,  drift,  drill,  drop, 
drink,  drug,  drum,  drag,  drape,  draw,  drone,  drown,  dry, 
dragline,  dragonfly,  drawer,  driver,  drydock,  Dresden,  Drina, 
cathedral. 

1.  We  heard  the  drone  of  hundreds  of  dragonflies. 

2.  Dr.  Drain  drove  over  a drum  on  the  driveway. 

3.  Drake  was  drifting,  and  dropped  a dragline  in  the  water. 

4.  Cassandra  put  her  drapped  gown  away  in  a dresser  drawer. 

5.  Drina  went  over  the  drawbridge  to  the  cathedral  in  Dresdon. 


THR 

TfiRAH,  THRA,  THREE,  THRAW,  THROH,  THROO. 

thra,  thre,  thri,  thro,  thru. 

thread,  threat,  three,  thrift,  throat,  throne,  throng,  throw, 

thrive,  thrush,  thresh,  thrill,  throb,  thrust,  thrift,  en- 
thrall, through,  thresher,  throttle,  thrice. 

1.  When  the  engineer  threw  the  throttle,  the  locomotive 
throbhed  and  vibrated. 

2.  Three  thrifty  maidens  sat  threading  their  needles  before 
the  threshhold  of  their  home. 

3.  Thrice  the  threshing  machine  failed  to  go  through  the 
field  of  wheat. 

4.  Throughout  the  night  we  heard  the  thrilling  notes  from 
the  throat  of  a thrush. 

5.  The  throng  was  enthralled  when  the  King  threw  off  his 
crown  and  stepped  down  from  his  throne. 
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CR 

CRAK,  CRA,  CREE,  CRAW,  CROH,  CROO. 
era,  ere,  cri,  cro,  cru. 

crab,  craft,  crane,  crate,  cream,  crease,  creed,  creek,  crepe, 
crest,  crew,  crib,  crime,  crock,  crook,  crop,  cross,  crow, 
crowd,  crown,  crumb,  crust,  crisp,  crude,  crack,  crash,  crawl, 
creep,  cried,  croak,  crow,  cruise,  crush,  cracker,  cradle, 
cricket,  credit,  crocus,  crusade,  crystal,  LaCrosse. 

1.  Christine  crinkled  her  crimson  crepe  dress. 

2.  Across  the  creek,  crickets  were  singing  in  the  crocuses. 

3.  A crying  baby  was  creeping  and  crawling  toward  his  crib. 

4.  The  crest  of  the  Crusades  was  a crescent  and  a cross. 

5.  The  craft  was  on  a cruise  when  it  crashed  into  a crude 
barge . 


GR 

GRAH,  GRA,  GREE,  GRAW,  GROH,  GROO. 
gra,  gre,  gri,  gro,  gru. 

grade,  Grace,  grain,  grange,  grape,  grass,  green,  grief, 
grill,  grin,  grip,  groan,  ground,  group,  grasp,  greet,  grow, 
grand,  great,  grey,  bridegroom,  graduate,  granary,  grand- 
mother, grand  opera,  granite,  gravel,  graveyard,  Gregory, 
greyhound,  grocer,  graceful. 

1.  Gregory* s grandfather  grew  a fine  grade  of  grain. 

2.  The  greyhound  growled  and  grappled  with  the  great  dane. 

3.  Grace  bought  some  granulated  sugar  and  grapefruit  at  the 
grocers*  • 

4.  Along  the  granite  and  gravel  driveway  were  arbors  of 
fragrant  grapes. 

5.  On  the  green  carpet  at  the  alter,  the  bridegroom  grinned 
and  greeted  his  gracious  bride. 
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SL 


SLAH,  SLA,  SLEE,  SLAW,  SLOH,  SLOO. 
sla,  sle,  sli,  slo,  slu. 

slab,  slang,  slap,  slate,  slave,  slaw,  sled,  sledge,  sleeper, 
sleigh,  slice,  slipper,  sloop,  slam,  slant,  slash,  slay,  slip, 
sleep,  slice,  slide,  sling,  slit,  slur,  slight,  slim,  slow, 
slander,  slogan,  sliver,  sliding. 

1.  The  sleigh  was  drawn  through  the  sleet  and  slush  and 
slurred  at  the  crossroads. 

2.  Claudia  slowly  dragged  her  sled  up  the  slope. 

3.  Drusilla  went  sliding  down  the  slippery  hill. 

4.  The  slick  sleuth  was  soon  slumbering  in  the  sleeper. 

5.  Mr.  Slack  slammed  the  door,  slumped  into  a chair  and  soon 
was  fast  asleep. 

6.  Miss  Slattery,  who  was  slim  and  slender,  went  sailing  on 
a sloop. 

?.  The  slender  sloop  slipped  slowly  into  the  water. 


STAH,  STA,  STEE,  STAW,  STOH,  STOO. 
sta,  ste,  sti,  sto,  stu. 

stage,  stain,  stair,  stalk,  star,  starch,  state,  story,  stove, 
stick,  stock,  store,  stone,  stool,  study,  stamp,  stand,  stare, 
start,  stay,  steal,  step,  sting,  stir,  stole,  stood,  stop, 
stem,  stale,  steep,  stern,  still,  stout,  Stella,  Stephen, 
Stuart,  stairway,  statue,  steeple,  steam,  studio,  study, 
stutter,  steady,  storm. 

1.  The  stagecoach  stopped  at  the  station  during  the  storm. 

2.  Stella  was  studying  beside  a still  pond. 

3.  Stephen  was  staring  at  the  statue  on  the  stone  steps  of 
the  statehouse. 

4.  The  steward  was  startled  and  stumbled  into  the  stateroom. 

5.  In  the  grandstand  of  the  stadium,  the  students  started  a 
stampede. 

6.  Stanley  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  station  staring  at  the 
stars. 


ST 
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STR 

STRAH,  STRA,  STREE,  STRAW,  STROH,  STROO. 
stra,  stri,  stre,  stro,  stru. 

strain,  stream,  street,  stress,  strike,  strand,  strap,  straw, 
strength,  string,  stress,  strife,  stripe,  strafe,  stray, 
stretch,  strive,  stroll,  struck,  strip,  straight,  strait, 
strange,  strict,  strong,  stranger,  strawberry,  stroller, 
strangle,  struggle. 

1.  The  stranger  was  struck  by  a street  car  along  the  Strand. 

2.  Miss  Strothers  was  straining  strawberries  to  make  Jam. 

3.  The  strange  child  crawled  out  of  his  stroller  and  strayed 
toward  a stream. 

4.  Mr.  Strong  suffered  a stroke  while  working  on  the  new 
structure  on  Main  street. 

5.  Strassburg  was  strafed  along  the  airstrip. 

6.  By  the  stream,  Stephen  strewed  straw  on  the  strawberries. 


SN 

SNAH,  SNA,  SNEE,  SNAW,  SNOH,  SNOO. 

sna,  sne,  snl,  sno,  snu. 

snack,  snag,  snail,  snake,  snob,  snow,  snap,  snarl,  snatch, 

sneak,  sneer,  sneeze,  sniff,  snip,  snooze,  snore,  snapdragon, 

snapper,  snapshot,  snowdrift,  snowflake,  snowslide,  snowstorm, 

1.  Mr.  Snyder  took  a snapshot  of  Miss  Sneed’s  snapdragons. 

2.  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  sniffing  and  sneezing  so  he  laid  down 
to  snatch  a snooze. 

3.  Bruce  watched  a snapping  turtle  snipping  at  a snail. 

4.  Snap  was  sniffing  and  snorting  at  the  snowbirds  in  the 
snowdrifts. 

5.  During  the  snowstorm,  Mildred  slipped  on  the  ice  and  fell 
into  a snowbank. 
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SM 

SMAH,  SMA,  SMEE,  SMAW,  SMOH,  SMOO. 
sma,  sme,  smi,  smo,  srau. 

smack,  small  fry,  smile,  smock,  smoker,  smudge,  smart,  smell, 
smash,  smear,  smile,  smoke,  smooth,  smother,  smuggle. 

1.  Mr.  Smythe  smiled  at  Miss  Smith. 

2.  Smltty's  smoking  Jacket  was  too  small. 

3.  Miss  Smallwood's  smock  was  smeared  and  smudged  with  paint. 

4.  The  smuggler  smashed  the  small  Jewel  case. 

5.  The  smoldering  embers  were  smothered  and  clouds  of  smoke 
arose. 


SP 

SPAH,  SPA,  SPEE,  SPAW,  SPOH,  SPOO. 
spa,  spe,  spi,  spo,  spu. 

space,  spade,  span,  spar,  spank,  spark,  spear,  speck,  speech, 
speed,  spell,  spice,  spike,  spine,  sponge,  spook,  spool, 
spoon,  sport,  spot,  spur,  spy,  spare,  sped,  spin,  spoil, 
spoke,  spurn,  spangle,  Spanish,  sparrow,  speaker,  spindle, 
spinet,  spiral,  spirit,  sparkle. 

1.  The  crowd  was  speechless  when  Spencer  turned  the  spot- 
light on  the  star  spangled  banner. 

2.  In  the  spacious  living  room,  a spinner  sat  at  a spinning 
wheel  with  a spindle  of  thread. 

3.  The  speaker  was  a speech  specialist  from  Spokane. 

4.  Miss  Spodes  spilled  spirits  on  the  spinet. 

5.  A spaniel  chased  a sparrow  which  spiralled  upward  and 
disappeared. 
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SPLAH,  SPLA,  SPLEE,  SPLAW,  SPLOH,  SPLOO. 
spla,  sple,  spli,  splo,  splu. 

splash,  splay,  splice,  splint,  split,  splurge,  spliced, 
splendid,  splendor,  splinter,  splotch,  splutter,  splitting, 
splashing,  splurging,  spluttering,  splicing,  splurged, 
splendidly,  splintering. 

1.  One  night,  an  unexplained  explosion  splintered  and  split 
the  windows  of  Spline' s factory. 

2.  Mr.  Spleen  was  splicing  a piece  of  split  rope. 

3.  Dr.  Splaine  was  showing  a splendid  display  of  various 
splints. 

4.  The  water  splattered  and  left  splotches  on  the  wall. 

5.  The  splendor  of  twilight  fell  upon  the  splashing  waves. 


sw 

SWAH,  SWA,  SWEE,  SWAW,  SWOH,  SWOO. 

swa,  swe,  swi,  swo,  swu. 

Swiss,  swamp,  swan,  swank,  swarm,  swing,  switch,  swivel, 

swam,  sway,  sweep,  swell,  swirl,  swoop,  swallow,  swiftly, 

sweetheart,  sweet  william,  Switzerland,  swirling,  swiftly. 

1.  Along  the  storm  swept  coast  of  Sweden,  the  swollen  rivers 
were  swiftly  emptying  into  the  sea. 

2.  By  morning,  the  swirling  snow  that  had  been  sweeping  the 
fields  had  softened  to  swansdown. 

3.  A swarm  of  swallows  swooped  down  into  the  sweetbrlar. 

4.  Several  swans  were  swimming  in  a pool  in  Switzerland. 

5.  Miss  Sweeney  sat  in  a swivel  chair  near  the  switchboard 
knitting  a sweater. 
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SKAH,  SKA,  SKEE,  SKAW,  SKOH,  SKOO. 
ska,  ske,  ski,  sko,  sku. 

scale,  scalp,  scar,  scarf,  scheme,  school,  scoop,  scorn, 
Scotch,  scout,  skein,  ski,  skirt,  skit,  skull,  sky,  scald, 
scold,  scour,  skate,  sketch,  scurry,  scuttle,  scuffle,  sky- 
ward, scandal,  scarlet,  scholar,  schooner,  scatter,  skid, 
skip,  scare,  scamp,  scant. 

1.  Gertrude  scorched  her  scarlet  scarf  and  skirt. 

2.  Adrian  skillfully  sketched  the  skyline. 

3.  A skylark  scurried  and  skipped  about  the  scattered  bread. 

4.  The  skipper  scuttled  the  schooner  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland. 

5.  One  scholar  was  sceptic  of  the  skiing  and  skating. 


SKR 

SKRAH,  SKRA,  SKREE,  SKRAW,  SKROH,  SKROO. 
skra,  skre,  skri,  skro,  skru. 

scrap,  screen,  screw,  script,  scroll,  scrape,  scrawl,  scrub, 
scream,  scrag,  scrap,  scrapbook,  screamer,  screech  owl, 
scribble,  description,  transcript,  inscription,  scramble, 
enscribe. 

1.  On  the  scroll  was  an  inscription  that  had  been  enscribed 
there  many  years  ago. 

2.  A scraggy  and  scrawny  screech  owl  was  screaming  and 
scrambling  over  the  wall. 

3.  A small  child  was  scratching  and  scribbling  in  a scrap- 
book. 

4.  Mr.  Scranton  was  scrubbing  the  dusty  screens. 

5.  Mr.  Scribner  was  scrimping  and  scraping  along  as  usual. 
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SHR 

SHRAH,  SHRA,  SHREE,  3HRAW,  SHROH,  SHROO. 
shra,  shre,  shrl,  shro,  shru. 

shred,  shrimp,  shrine,  shroud,  shrub,  shrank,  shriek,  shrug, 
shrew,  shrill,  shrapnel,  shrubbery. 

1.  There  was  a little  shrine  in  the  shrubbery. 

2*  The  shrapnel  tore  the  fabric  to  shreds. 

3.  Miss  Shreve*s  shrubs  shrank  in  the  summer  sun. 

4.  Miss  Shrlgley  shrieked  in  a shrill  voice. 

5.  The  shrewish  woman  shrugged  her  shrunken  shoulders. 


SPR 

SPRAH,  SPRA,  SPREE,  SPRAW,  SPROH,  SPROO. 

spra,  spre,  spri,  spro,  spru. 

spray,  spring,  sprint,  sprout,  spruce,  spread,  sprain,  spry, 

sprawl,  spray,  spread,  spring,  sprung,  sprout,  bedspread, 

Springfield,  sprinkler,  sprinkle. 

1.  In  the  spring,  Mr.  Spruce  sprinkled  the  lawn. 

2.  Mr.  Sprangal  sprang  from  the  car  and  fell  spraining  his 
ankle  in  Springfield. 

3.  Sprawling  Jack  Spratt  was  not  so  spry  for  he  lay  under 
the  spruce  trees. 

4.  Mr.  Sproul  sprinted  to  avoid  the  sprinkling  rain. 

5.  Several  sprayed  sprigs  from  the  spruce  trees  fell  into 
the  bed  of  sprouting  bulbs. 
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VOCAL  GYMNASTIC  SENTENCES 
Long  Vowel  Sentences 

1.  Pa  may  be  called  home  soon. 

2.  Mark  made  me  saw  old  roots. 

3.  Carl  Ray  eats  all  home  food. 

4.  Ah  ! Maybe  Maude  told  you  ! 

5.  Arch  claims  he  saw  no  shoes. 

6.  Ah  1 Katie  talks  so,  too  l 

7.  Clark  saved  three  or  four  schools. 

8.  Marge  stayed  here  all  forenoon. 

9.  Watts  may  see  Paul  Pope's  room. 

10.  Charles  takes  the  hawk's  whole  brood. 

Short  Vowel  Sentences 

1.  Dan  gets  milk  from  us. 

2.  That  pen  will  not  rust. 

3.  Has  Fred  been  robbed,  Judge? 

4.  That  friend  did  not  come. 

5.  Nan  said  it  was  done. 

6.  Stand  when  Miss  Bond  comes. 

7.  Crabs  dwell  in  soft  mud. 

8.  Anne,  get  six  hot  buns. 

9.  Sam's  desk  is  locked  up. 

10.  Wax  melts  in  hot  sun. 
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DRILL  ON  VOWEL  SOUNDS 


AH  as  in  arm,  harm,  far,  alms,  psalm,  palm,  cart,  farm. 

A as  in  make,  take,  date,  cane,  fade,  save,  fate,  lake. 

EE  as  in  see,  greet,  eve,  deed,  deep,  feed,  need,  wheat. 

AW  as  in  all,  water,  fall,  wall,  yawn,  talk,  small,  awe. 

OH  as  in  obey,  own,  old,  bone,  road,  sold,  note,  load. 

00  as  in  moon,  food,  fool,  cool,  goose,  doom,  boot,  rule. 


a 

as 

in 

hat,  man,  had,  cap. 

tap, 

back. 

ham,  ram, 

rat. 

e 

as 

in 

let,  met,  bet,  ten. 

red, 

end. 

said,  fed. 

bread 

i 

as 

in 

in,  hit,  tin,  miss. 

pit. 

ill. 

sit,  mill, 

lip. 

0 as  in  on,  not,  odd,  lot,  got,  top,  rot,  mop,  pot,  knob, 
u as  in  but,  cut,  nut,  bud,  sun,  run,  some,  come,  ton. 

1 (AH- EE)  as  in  pine,  sign,  light,  type,  height,  bite,  ice, 

fire,  my. 

01  (AW-EE)  as  in  oil,  coin,  boy,  oyster,  loyal,  voice,  toil, 

Joy. 

OW  (AH-00)  as  in  out,  now,  owl,  bow,  vow,  how,  proud,  loud, 

shout. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Summary  of  procedure.  After  determining  the  im- 
portance of  stammering  as  a problem  for  educators,  a sur- 
vey of  the  literature  was  made:  (1)  to  determine  the 
definitions  of  stammering  and  stuttering,  (2)  to  dis- 
cuss the  theories  concerning  the  nature  and  cause  of 
stammering,  (3)  to  discuss  the  development  of  stammering 
and  (4)  to  present  a combination  of  the  various  methods 
and  systems  of  correction  which  are  based  on  the  findings 
of  the  more  recent  authors.  Also,  an  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  present  to  the  teacher  techniques  which  will  admit 
of  a constant  change  of  approach  to  meet  the  pecularities 
of  the  individual  cases. 

Summary  of  conclusions.  (1)  Many  authorities  vary 
in  their  definitions  of  stammering  and  stuttering  but 
most  of  them  are  in  agreement  that  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  them  is  extremely  small.  (2)  Theories  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  cause  of  stammering  show  that  there 
is  no  one  cause  for  stammering.  However,  there  are  five 
main  theories:  (a)  the  educational  theory,  (b)  the  psy- 
choanalytical theory,  (e)  the  neurological  theory,  (d) 
the  neurotic  theory  and  (e)  the  imagery  theory.  (3) 

Studies  of  the  development  of  stammering  show  that  stam- 
mering may  be  classified  into  two  stages:  the  primary  and 
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the  secondary.  From  a study  of  these  two  stages  one  may 
conclude  that  the  day  a child  begins  to  manifest  the 
symptoms  of  primary  stammering  is  the  best  time  to  under- 
take its  correction.  The  classroom  teacher  can  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  solving  the  problem  of 
the  stammering  child  by  preventing  the  defect  or  elimina- 
ting it  in  its  initial  stage.  If  properly  treated  in  the 
lower  grades,  many  cases  will  respond  readily.  It  is  in 
these  grades  that  much  can  be  done  to  remove  the  primary 
symptoms  before  fear  and  Inhibition  produce  the  secondary 
disturbances  and  disarrange  the  entire  mental  mechanism. 
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APPENDIX 


SPEECH  TEST 


118 

The  following  passage  may  be  used  for  a quick  sur- 
vey of  the  student*  s ability  to  produce  correct  speech 
sounds:  (It  Includes  all  the  speech  sounds) 

My  Grandfather 

You  wished  to  know  all  about  my  grandfather.  Well, 
he  is  nearly  ninety-three  years  old;  he  dresses  himself 
in  an  ancient  black  frock-coat,  usually  minus  several 
buttons;  yet  he  still  thinks  as  swiftly  as  ever.  A long, 
flowing  beard  clings  to  his  chin,  giving  those  who  ob- 
serve him  a pronounced  feeling  of  the  utmost  respect. 

When  he  speaks,  his  voice  is  Just  a bit  cracked  and 
quivers  a trifle.  Twice  each  day  he  plays  skillfully  and 
with  zest  upon  our  small  organ.  Except  in  the  winter  when 
the  ooze  or  snow  or  ice  prevents,  he  slowly  takes  a diort 
walk  in  the  open  air  each  day.  We  have  often  urged  him 
to  walk  more  and  smoke  less,  but  he  always  answers, 

H Banana  oil  ! w Grandfather  likes  to  be  modem  in  his 
language . 


118 


Van  Riper,  op.  clt . , pp, 


163-4. 


THE  CASE  HISTORY 


Stammering  is  intermittent119,  so  that  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  involved,  the  teacher  should 
have  reports  from  different  sources.  It  is  suggested  that 
he  gather  as  much  information  as  he  can  about  the  child' s 
home  and  general  environment.  Regular,  complete  and 
scientific  records  of  stammering  cases  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  teacher  and  the  student.  No  program  for  the 
correction  of  stammering  should  be  started  without  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  matter  of  records,  how  to  start 
them  and  maintain  them  in  regular  form.  The  time  given  for 
this  is  well  spent.  Entries  should  be  made  week  by  week 
and  month  by  month.  Regular  reports  should  be  sent  to  the 
parents.  The  teacher  should  follow  all  leads  in  setting  up 
a case  history.  He  should  consult -former  teachers,  the 
family,  the  doctor,  welfare  investigators,  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  stammering  child  and  the  information  gained 
should  be  recorded  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  is  a condensation  of  a case  history  out- 
line as  suggested  by  Van  Riper120.  Each  question  is  merely 
the  first  of  supplemental'  queries  when  the  answer  indicates 

T IQ 

A.  Chervin,  Begaiement  et  Autres  Maladies  Fonctionnelles 
de  la  Parole.  Paris:  1901.  (Translated  into  English  by 
James  F.  Bender  (11). 

120 

Van  Riper,  ojd.  clt . . pp.  132-138. 
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that  vital  information  may  be  forthcoming.  The  teacher 
should  keep  in  mind  that  although  these  questions  are 
asked  in  order  to  obtain  a history  of  the  case,  similar 
questions  should  be  asked  to  obtain  Information  as  to 
the  child’ s present  symptoms  of  stammering. 

CASE  HISTORY  FORI' 

Name  of  Student: 

Address : 

Grade : 


HISTORY  OF  STAMMERING 


1.  Give  approximate  date  at  which  stammering  was  first 
noticed. 


Primary. . . 
Secondary. 


2.  Preceding  the  appearance  of  stammering  did  the  child 
experience : 

a.  A severe  fright?. 


b.  A severe  shock  of  any  kind? 


• ••••••t***i*<t«»****«*««*«****«t»«*«**««**«**»«**t«« 

c.  A severe  Illness  with  high  fever? 


d.  Severe  punishment? 


e. 

f. 


A situation  involving  great  need  for  immediate  com- 
munication in  which  he  was  unable  to  say  what  he  wante 
to ?... ...  ••  ........ » » > • • * * * • ............... 

A change  in  handedness? 


d 


3.  Were  the  first  signs  of  stammering  repetitions  of  the 
whole  word  (boy-boy-boy),  or  repetitions  of  the  first 
letter  (b-b-boy);  or  repetitions  of  the  first  syllable 
(ca-ca-cat);  or  complete  blocks  on  the  first  letter 
(b..oy);  or  prolongations  of  the  vowel  (caaaaaat ) ?. . . . 
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4.  If  repetitions,  about  how  many  times  did  they  occur 

before  the  word  came  out? 

5.  If  blockings,  about  how  long  did  each  individual  block 

(on  one  word)  seem  to  last? 

6.  Did  the  child  stammer  easily  or  exert  some  force,  much 

force,  or  terrible  forcing  at  the  time  when  you  first 
noticed  his  stammering? 

7.  Were  the  words  stammered  upon  the  words  which  began 

sentences,  or  were  they  scattered  throughout  the  sen- 
tence?  

8.  Was  the  stammering  confined  to  one  single  word,  or  two 

or  three  words,  or  to  no  particular  words? 

9.  Were  there  any  particular  sounds  with  v/hich  he  seemed  at 

first  to  have  more  trouble  on? 

10.  When  stammering  first  began,  did  the  child  ever  avoid 
a speech  situation  because  of  his  stammering? 


11.  Did  he  pause  noticeably  before  attempting  a word? 


12.  Did  he  ever,  repeat  a word  until  he  had  said  it  without 

stammering? 

13.  Did  he  ever  prolong  a word  preceding  the  word  stammered 

upon? 

14.  Did  he  ever  repeat  a phrase  several  times  before  attempt- 
ing the  word  upon  which  he  stammered? 

15.  Having  had  trouble  with  a word  in  a sentence,  did  he 

ever  repeat  the  whole  sentence  until  it  was  said  with- 
out any  stammering? 

16.  Did  he  ever  obviously  substitute  another  word  for  one 

with  which  he  was  having  trouble? 

17.  At  the  time  when  stammering  was  first  noticed,  did  the 

child  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  speaking 
in  a different  manner? 

18.  Did  he  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  his  blocks? 
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19.  Did  he  ever  show  surprize  or  bewilderment  after  he  had 

had  trouble  on  a word? 

20.  Did  the  blocks  at  first  seem  to  the  stammerer  to  be 

unpleasant? 

21.  Do  you  think  he  felt  irritated  with  himself?  Frustrated? 


22.  Did  he  ever  show  anger  when  anyone  helped  him  with  a 

word? 

23.  Did  he  ever  show  any  fear  of  stammering? 

24.  Did  he  ever  show  any  shame  as  a reaction  of  stammering? 

• •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••’•••♦•••••••♦•••••ft* 


25.  Did  he  ever  show  any  peculiar  body  movements  as  a re- 
action to  his  stammering? „ * 

26.  Did  the  child  ever  seem  conscious  of  his  stammering  in 

any  way  at  first?, 

27.  Did  he  seem  to  be  a little  more  careful  with  his  speech 

in  attempting  words  on  which  he  had  difficulty? 

28.  What  attempts  have  been  made  to  treat  the  child  for  his 

stammering? 

29.  At  the  time  when  stammering  was  first  noticed,  were 

there  any  situations  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  more 
trouble?. 

30.  Were  there  any  people  to  whom  he  stammered  more  often? 

31.  Were  there  any  topics  of  conversation  with  which  he  had 

more  trouble? 

32.  Did  he  seem  to  have  more  trouble  when  narrating  some- 
thing?  

33.  When  asking  questions? 

34.  When  answering  questions? 

35.  When  interrupting? 

36.  Did  he  ever  stammer  when  overheard  talking  to  himself? 
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37.  Did  he  talk  to  children  with  less  trouble  than  to  adults? 


38.  Does  excitement  seem  to  cause  more  stammering?.. 




39.  Does  he  talk  to  strangers  with  less  trouble  than  to 

people  he  knows  well? 

40.  At  the  time  when  stammering  began,  did  fatigue,  fear, 

or  pressing  need  for  communication  seem  to  cause  more 
trouble? 


41.  Does  the  child  speak  any  language  besides  English?  Does 
he  stammer  more  or  less  in  these  languages  than  in  Eng- 
lish?  


42.  When  saying  something  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  - blurting 
it  out  as  though  he  had  given  no  thought  to  what  he  was 
going  to  say  — does  he  stammer  more  or  less  than  when 
he  seems  to  decide  what  he  is  going  to  say  before  speak- 
ing? 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  STAMMERING 

1.  Did  you  notice  a gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  times 

the  stammering  occurred? 

2.  Were  there  any  instances  in  which  the  number  of  trouble- 
some words  and  number  of  repetitions  suddenly  increased? 


3.  Did  there  seem  to  be  any  period  of  change  from  repetitions 

as  the  usual  form  of  stammering  to  complete  bbcks  (b-b- 
boy  to  b. . . .oy)? 

4.  Was  there  ever  a time  in  which  repetitions  began  to  end 

in  complete  blocks  (b-b-b. . .oy)?. 

5.  When  the  complete  blocks  first  appeared,  upon  what  sounds 

or  words  were  they  noticed? 

6.  Did  the  child  force  when  the  complete  blocks  we re  first 

experienced  or  was  there  a mere  holding  of  the  posture 
until  release  came? 

7.  Did  the  amount  of  forcing  Increase  as  time  passed? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


The  following  selections  should  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  drills  after  the  student  has  completed  a 
study  of  the  double  consonants.  The  poems  and  other 
selections  are  graded  so  as  to  provide  material  for 
all  ages. 


. 
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BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK 

Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0 Sea  ! 

And  I would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 

THE  HIGHWAYMAN 

The  wind  was  a torrent  of  darkness  among  the  gusty  trees, 
The  moon  was  a ghostly  galleon  tossed  upon  cloudy  seas, 
The  road  was  a ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor. 
And  the  highwayman  came  riding  — riding  — riding  — 

The  highwayman  came  riding,  up  to  the  old  inn-door. 

ALFRED  NOYES 


From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 

The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 

The  dead  lay,  in  his  shroud  of  snow; 

And,  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair,— 
"Forever  — never  1 
Never  — forever  l " 

LONGFELLOW 

SONG  OF  THE  BROOK 

I come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I make  a sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern. 

To  bicker  down  a valley. 

And  out  again  I curve  and  flow 
To  Join  the  brimming  river; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I go  on  forever. 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 


A hurry  of  hoofs  in  a village  street, 

A shape  in  the  moonlight,  a bulk  in  the  dark, 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a spark 
Struck  out  by  a steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet. 


That  was  all.  And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 

The  fate  of  a nation  was  riding  that  night; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight. 

Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

Paul  Revere*  s Ride.”  LONG-FELLOW 

THE  BUGLE 

(From  "The  Princess") 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowly  summits  old  in  story: 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

0 hark,  0 hear  l ho 7/  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  1 

0 sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar, 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying: 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 

CROSSING  THE  BAR 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I embark; 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

1 hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I have  crossed  the  bar. 


ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 
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INVICTUS 


Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade, 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I am  the  master  of  my  fate: 

I am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

WILLIAM  ERNEST  HENLEY 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 

A think  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a brother  to  the  ox? 

Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow? 

Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land; 

To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power; 

To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity? 

Is  this  the  dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 
And  raarkt  their  ways  upon  the  ancient  deep? 

Down  all  the  caverns  of  Hell  to  their  last  gulf 
There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this  — 

More  tongued  with  cries  against  the  world's  blind  greed 
More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul  — 

More  packed  with  danger  to  the  universe. 

EDWIN  MARKHAM 
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When  Earth* s last  picture  is  painted, 
and  the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 

When  the  oldest  colors  are  faded,  and 
the  youngest  critic  has  died, 

We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it 
lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two, 

Till  the  Master  of  all  G-ood  Workmen  shall 
set  us  to  work  anew  ! 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy; 
they  shall  sit  in  the  golden  chair; 

They  shall  splash  at  a ten-league  canvas 
with  brushes  of  comet* s hair; 

They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from  — 
Magdalene,  Peter,  and  Paul; 

They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a sitting 
and  never  grow  tired  at  all. 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us, 
and  only  the  Master  shall  blame; 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no 
on  shall  work  for  fame; 

But  each  for  the  Joy  of  the  working,  and 
each,  in  his  separate  star, 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It,  for 
the  God  of  things  as  They  Are  i 

KIPLING- 

AN  OLD  WOMAN  OF  THE  ROADS 

Oh,  to  have  a little  house  1 

To  own  the  hearth  and  stool  and  all  ! 

The  heaped-up  sods  upon  the  fire, 

The  pile  of  turf  against  the  wall  1 

To  have  a clock  with  weights  and  chains, 

And  pendulum  swinging  up  and  down  J 

A dresser  filled  with  shining  delph, 
Speckled  and  white  and  blue  and  brown  ! 

I could  be  busy  all  the  day 

Clearing  and  sweeping  hearth  and  floor. 

And  fixing  on  their  shelf  again 

My  white  and  blue  and  speckled  store  ! 
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I could  be  quiet  there  at  night 
Beside  the  fire  and  by  myself, 

Sure  of  a bed  and  loth  to  leave 

The  ticking  clock  and  the  shining  delph  ! 

Och  ! but  I'm  weary  of  mist  and  dark, 

And  roads  where  there's  never  a house  nor  bush; 

And  tired  I am  of  bog  and  road, 

And  the  crying  wind  and  the  lonesome  hush  i 

And  I am  praying  to  God  on  high, 

And  I am  praying  Him  night  and  day, 

For  a little  house  — a house  of  my  own  — 

Out  of  the  wind's  and  the  rain's  way. 

PADRAIC  COLUM 

KING  ROBERT  OF  SICILY 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane,  and  Val- 
mond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine,  apparelled  in  magnificent 
attire,  with  retinue  of  many  a knight  and  squire,  on  St. 
John's  Eve,  at  vespers,  proudly  sat  and  heard  the  priests 
chant  the  Magnificat.  And  as  he  listened,  o'er  and  O'er 
again  repeated,  like  a burden  or  refrain,  he  caught  the 
words,  "Deposuit  potentes  de  sede,  et  exaltavit  humiles;" 
and  slowly  lifting  up  his  kingly  head,  he  to  a learned 
clerk  beside  him  said,  "What  mean  these  words?"  The  clerk 
made  answer  meet,  "He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seat,  and  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 

Thereat  King  Robert  muttered  scornfully,  "’Tis  well 
that  such  seditious  words  are  sung  only  by  priests  and 
in  the  Latin  tongue;  for  unto  priests  and  people  be  it 
known,  there  is  no  power  can  push  me  from  my  throne  1"  And 
leaning  back,  he  yawned  and  fell  asleep,  lulled  by  the 
chant,  monotonous  and  deep. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  already  night;  the  church  was 
empty,  and  there  was  no  light,  save  where  the  lamps,  that 
glimmered  few  and  faint,  lighted  a little  space  before 
some  saint.  He  started  from  his  seat  and  gazed  around, 
but  saw  no  living  thing,  and  heard  no  sound.  He  groped 
towards  the  door,  but  it  was  locked;  he  cried  aloud,  and 
listened,  and  then  knocked,  and  uttered  awful  threatenings 
and  complaints  and  imprecations  upon  men  and  saints.  The 
sounds  re-echoed  from  the  roof  and  walls  as  if  dead  priests 
were  laughing  in  their  stalls. 
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At  length  the  sexton,  hearing  from  without  the 
tumult  of  the  knocking  and  the  shout,  and  thinking  thieves 
were  in  the  house  of  prayer,  came  with  his  lantern,  asking, 
"HVho  is  there?”  Half  choked  with  rage,  King  Robert  fierce- 
ly said,  "Open;  1 tis  I,  the  King  l Art  thou  afraid?"  The 
frightened  sexton,  muttering,  with  a curse,  "This  is  some 
drunken  vagabond,  or  worse  i"  turned  the  great  key  and 
flung  the  portal  wide.  A man  rushed  by  him  at  a single 
stride,  haggard,  half- naked,  without  hat  or  cloak,  who 
neither  turned,  nor  looked  at  him,  nor  spoke,  but  leaped 
into  the  blackness  of  the  night,  and  vanished  like  a 
spectre  from  his  sight. 


HAMLET 

Act  III,  Scene  II 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I pray  you,  as  I pronounced 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth 
it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I had  as  lief  the  town- 
crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much 
with  your  hand,  thus;  but  use  all  gently:  for  in  the  very 
torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I may,  whirlwind  of  passion, 
you  must  acquire  and  beget  a temperance  that  may  give  it 
smoothness.  0,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a robus- 
tious periwig- pated  fellow  tear  a passion  to  tatters,  to 
very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who  for 
the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable 
dumb-shows  and  noise:  I would  have  such  a fellow  whipped 
for  0*erdoing  Termagant;  it  out-herods  Herod:  pray  you, 
avoid  it. 


MACBETH* S VISION 
Act  II,  Scene  I 

Is  this  a dagger  which  I see  before  me, 

The  handle  tov/ard  my  hand?  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee; 
I have  thee  not,  and  yet  I see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight;  or  art  thou  but 
A dagger  of  the  mind,  a false  creation, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain? 

I see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I draw. 

Thou  marshall* st  me  the  way  that  I was  going; 

And  such  an  instrument  I was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 


Or  else  worth  all  the  rest:  I see  thee  still; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before.  There’s  no  such  thing: 
It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind 
up  the  nation’s  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  , and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

FROM  A CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

Oh,  but  he  was  a tight-fisted  hand  at  the  grindstone, 
Scrooge  l A squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping, 
clutching,  covetous  old  sinner  ! Hard  and  sharp  as  flint, 
from  whom  no  steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  fire; 
secret  and  self-contained  and  solitary  as  an  oyster.  The 
cold  within  him  froze  his  old  features,  nipped  his  pointed 
nose,  shriveled  his  cheek,  stiffened  his  gait,  made  his 
eyes  red,  his  thin  lips  blue;  and  spoke  out  shrewdly  in 
his  grating  voice. 

CHARLES  DICKENS 


SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW 
BY 

WASHINGTON  IRVING 

His  school-house  was  a low  building  of  one  large 
room,  rudely  constructed  of  logs,  the  windows  partly 
glazed,  and  partly  patched  with  leaves  of  old  copybooks. 

It  was  most  Ingeniously  secured  at  vacant  hours  by  a 
withe  twisted  in  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  stakes  set 
against  the  window  shutters,  so  that  though  a thief  might 
get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he  would  find  some  embarrassment 
in  getting  out.... The  school-house  stood  in  a rather  lone- 
ly but  pleasant  situation,  Just  at  the  foot  of  a woody 
hill,  with  a brook  running  close  by,  and  a formidable 
birch  tree  growing  at  one  end  of  it. 


The  school-master  is  generally  a man  of  some  impor- 
tance In  the  female  circle  of  a rural  neighborhood,  being 
considered  a kind  of  idle,  gentleman-like  personage,  of 
vastly  superior  taste  and  accomplishments  to  the  rough 
country  swains,  and.  Indeed,  inferior  in  learning  only 
to  the  parson.  His  appearance,  therefore,  is  apt  to 
occasion  some  little  stir  at  the  tea-table  of  a farm- 
house, and  the  addition  of  a dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats, 
or,  peraaventure,  the  parade  of  a silver  teapot. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  quiet 
schoolroom.  The  scholars  were  hurried  through  their  les- 
sons without  stopping  at  trifles,  those  who  were  nimble 
skipped  over  half  with  impunity,  and  those  who  were  tardy, 
had  a smart  application,  now  and  then,  in  the  rear,  to 
quicken  their  speed,  or  help  them  over  a tall  word.  Books 
were  flung  aside  without  being  put  away  on  the  shelves, 
Inkstands  were  overturned,  benches  thrown  down,  and  the 
whole  school  was  turned  loose  an  hour  before  the  usual 
time,  bursting  forth  like  a legion  of  young  imps,  yelping 
and  racketing  about  the  green,  in  joy  of  their  early 
emancipation. 

It  was,  as  I have  said,  a fine  autumnal  day,  the 
sky  was  clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich  and 
golden  livery  which  we  always  associate  with  the  idea  of 
abundance.  The  forests  had  put  on  their  sober  brown  and 
yellow,  while  some  of  the  trees  of  the  tenderer  kind 
had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into  brilliant  dyes  of 
orange,  purple  and  scarlet.  Streaming  files  of  wild 
ducks  began  to  make  their  appearance  high  in  the  air; 
the  bark  of  a squirrel  might  be  heard  from  the  groves  of 
beech  and  hickory  nut  trees,  and  the  pensive  whistle  of 
the  quail  at  intervals  from  the  neighboring  stubble-field. 

THE  STAGE  COACH 

Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasant  serenity 
that  reigned  in  my  own  mind  that  I fancied  I saw  cheer- 
fulness in  every  countenance  throughout  the  journey.  A 
stage-coach,  however,  carries  animation  with  it,  and  puts 
the  world  in  motion  as  it  goes  along.  The  horn  sounded 
at  the  entrance  of  a village  produces  a general  bustle. 
Some  hasten  forth  to  meet  friends;  some  with  bundles  and 
bandboxes  to  secure  places,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment can  hardly  take  leave  of  the  group  that  accompanies 
them.  In  the  meantime,  the  coachman  has  a world  of  small 
commissions  to  execute.  Sometimes  he  delivers  a hare  or 
a pheasant;  sometimes  jerks  a small  parcel  or  newspaper 


to  the  door  of  the  public-house;  and  sometimes,  with  know- 
ing leer  and  words  of  sly  import,  hands  to  some  half- 
blushing,  half-laughing  housemaid  an  odd- shaped  billet- 
doux  from  some  rustic  admirer.  As  the  coach  rattles  through 
the  village,  everyone  runs  to  the  window,  and  you  have 
glances  on  every  side  of  fresh  country  faces,  and  blooming, 
giggling  girls.  At  the  corners  are  assembled  Juntas  of 
village  idlers  and  wise  men,  who  take  their  stations  there 
for  the  important  purpose  of  seeing  company  pass;  but  the 
sagest  group  is  at  the  blacksmith's,  to  whom  the  passing 
of  the  coach  is  an  event  fruitful  of  much  speculation. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING 


As  I sit  by  my  window  this  summer  afternoon,  hawks 
are  circling  about  my  clearing;  the  tantivity  of  wild 
pigeons,  flying  by  twos  and  threes  athwart  my  view,  or 
perching  restlessly  on  the  white  pine  boughs  behind  my 
house,  gives  a voice  to  the  air;  a fish- hawk  dimples  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  pond  and  brings  up  a fish;  a mink 
steals  out  of  the  marsh  before  my  door  and  seizes  a frog 
by  the  shore;  the  sedge  is  bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
reed-birds  flitting  hither  and  thither;  and  for  the  last 
half  hour  I have  heard  the  rattle  of  railroad  cars,  now 
dying  away  and  then  reviving  like  the  beat  of  a partridge, 
conveying  travelers  from  Boston  to  the  country. 

THOREAU 

AT  THE  BAY 

Over  there  on  the  weed- hung  rocks  that  looked  at  low 
tide  like  shaggy  beasts  come  down  to  the  water  to  drink, 
the  sunlight  seemed  to  spin  like  a silver  coin  dropped 
into  each  of  the  small  rock  pools.  They  danced,  they 
quivered,  and  minute  ripples  laved  the  porous  shores. 
Looking  down,  bending  over,  each  pool  was  like  a lake  with 
pink  and  blue  houses  clustered  on  the  shores;  and  oh  l the 
vast  mountainous  country  behind  those  houses — the  ravines, 
the  passes,  the  dangerous  creeks  and  fearful  tracks  that 
led  to  the  water's  edge.  Underneath  waved  the  sea- forest 
— pink,  thread-like  trees,  velvet  anemones,  and  orange 
berry-spotted  weeds.  Now  a stone  on  the  bottom  moved, 
rocked,  and  there  was  a glimpse  of  a black  feeler;  now 
a thread-like  creature  wavered  by  and  was  lost.  Something 
was  happening  to  the  pink,  waving  trees;  they  were  chang- 
ing to  a cold  moonlight  blue.  And  now  there  sounded  the 
faintest  "plop".  Who  made  that  sound?  What  was  going  on 
down  there?  And  how  strong,  how  damp  the  seaweed  smelt 
in  the  not  sun. 


KATHERINE  MANSFIELD 


IN  BRITAIN1 S DARKEST  MOMENT 
From  a Radio  Address,  July  14,  1940. 

And  now  the  war  has  come  to  us.  We  must  stand  alone 
in  the  breach  and  face  the  worst  that  the  tyrant’s  might 
and  enmity  can  do.  Bearing  ourselves  humbly  before  God, 
but  conscious  that  we  serve  an  unfolding  purpose,  we  are 
ready  to  defend  our  native  land  against  the  invasion  by 
which  it  is  threatened. 

We  are  fighting  by  ourselves  — alone.  But  we  are  not 
fighting  FOR  ourselves  alone.  Here  in  this  strong  city  of 
refuge,  which  enshrines  the  title  deeds  of  human  progress 
and  is  of  big  consequence  to  human  civilization,  here, 
girt  by  the  seas  and  oceans,  where  our  navy  reigns,  shield- 
ed from  above  by  the  prowess  and  devotion  of  our  airmen, 
we  await  undismayed  the  impending  assault. 

Perhaps,  it  will  come  tonight.  Perhaps  it  will  come 
next  week.  Perhaps  it  will  never  come.  We  must  show  our- 
selves equally  capable  of  meeting  a sudden,  violent  shock, 
or  what  is  perhaps  a harder  test,  a prolonged  issue.  But 
be  the  ordeal  sharp  or  long,  or  both,  we  shall  seek  no 
terms,  we  shall  tolerate  no  parleys.  We  may  show  mercy  — 
we  shall  ask  none. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a portion  of  it  as  a final  resting-place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  to  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us,  that,  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
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they  gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain;  that  this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
THE  FOX  AND  THE  STORK 

At  one  time  the  Fox  and  the  Stork  were  on  visiting 
terms,  and  seemed  very  good  friends.  So  the  Fox  invited 
the  Stork  to  dinner.  For  a joke  he  put  nothing  before  her 
but  some  soup  in  a very  shallow  dish.  This  the  Fox  could 
easily  lap  up,  but  the  Stork  could  only  wet  the  end  of  her 
long  bill  in  it,  and  left  the  meal  as  hungry  as  when  she 
began. 

"I  am  sorry,”  said  the  Fox,  "that  the  soup  is  not  to 
your  liking. " 

"Pray  do  not  apologize,”  said  the  Stork.  "I  hope  you 
will  return  this  visit,  and  come  and  dine  with  me  soon." 

So  a day  was  appointed  when  the  Fox  should  visit  the 
Stork,  but  when  they  were  seated  at  table,  all  that  was 
for  their  dinner  was  contained  in  a very  narrow,  long- 
necked Jar  with  a narrow  mouth.  The  Fox  could  not  insert 
his  snout  in  this,  so  all  he  could  manage  to  do  was  to 
lick  the  outside  of  the  Jar. 

"I  will  not  apologize  for  the  dinner,”  said  the  Stork: 

"One  bad  turn  deserves  another.” 

ANONYMOUS 

THE  TOWN  MOUSE  AND  THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE 

Now  you  must  know  that  a Town  Mouse  once  upon  a 
time  went  on  a visit  to  his  cousin  in  the  country.  He 
was  rough  and  ready,  this  cousin,  but  he  loved  his  town 
friend  and  made  him  heartily  welcome.  Beans  and  bacon, 
cheese  and  bread  were  all  he  had  to  offer,  but  he  offered 
them  freely.  The  Town  Mouse  rather  turned  up  his  long  nose 
at  this  country  fare,  and  said,  ”1  cannot  understand.  Cou- 
sin, how  you  can  put  up  with  such  poor  food  as  this,  but, 
of  course,  you  cannot  expect  anything  better  in  the  coun- 
try; come  you  with  me  and  I will  show  you  how  to  live. 

When  you  have  been  in  town  a week  you  will  wonder  how  you 
could  ever  have  stood  a country  life."  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  The  two  mice  set  off  for  the  town  and  arrived  at 
the  Town  Mouse's  residence  late  that  night.  "You  will 
want  some  refreshments  after  our  journey,"  said  the  polite 
Town  Mouse,  and  too^  his  friend  into  the  grand  dining  room. 
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There  they  found  the  remains  of  a fine  feast,  and  soon 
the  two  mice  were  eating  up  Jellies  and  cakes  and  all  that 
was  nice.  Suddenly  they  heard  growling  and  barking.  "What 
is  that?"  said  the  Country  Mouse.  "It  is  only  the  dogs  of 
the  house,"  answered  the  other.  "Only!"  said  the  Country 
Mouse.  "I  do  not  like  that  music  at  my  dinner."  Just  at 
that  moment,  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  came  two  mastiffs, 
and  the  two  mice  had  to  scamper  down  and  run  off.  "Good- 
bye, Cousin,"  said  the  Country  Mouse.  "What,  going  so 
soon?"  said  the  other.  "Yes,"  he  replied: 

"Better  beans  and  bacon  in  peace  than  cakes  and  ale 
in  fear. " 
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